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FOREWORD ' ^ 



Li*sten as visit the- shopping centers of bui; state or walk .anjong ' 
our peoples and you will hear languages from jevery corner of our world. 
Forty languages are taught in HawaS,i, eight through our public, ^ " 
secondary schools. 



French is a .key -language j.n the Pacific; Noiivelle-Caledoiiie, Tahiti, 
Les Nouveile Hebrides aipe predominantly French by influence.. Ihdo- 
Chinese countries -have passed through eras of French inf^^hces and f 
the language is firmly based in Vietnam, Laos', afnd Cambodia, all of 
which have touched HavtaJLi through 'commerce; travel and immigration^ in 
''recent year§. 'v . * 

V To our East, FrenciTX^nadians are a large per^centage . of .our island ' 
■visitors. ' ' ' ■ ' / ■ ' ^ . "n^ ■ . I ■ ' • ''.l/^ 

^ : ■ ; -v ' ■ 7, ... .:.;.'/:::,•■■ ^ ' 

An understanding of the French language enhances, the unifefstandiiig of^ 
anothe*i*'\Culture,l art, literature and- musics it a*So , clarifies the - . 
humanistic and 3cientxfic contributionsjmade by the Frjench wofldwide. 
For these and' otber reasons, the study of Frej^h mustj^^^^ 
important, part of q^jr Asian, European and Pacific Language Prpgram in 
. '^Hawaii. - ■ ' ■ . ' " r ]' ^ 



This, guide is intended to assist admiilist;ratoi:s, teachers and bthers 
dedicated to achieving the goals of teaching Fren*qh,; appreciating' its 
5^ culture and furthering international understanding. 
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CHAPTER 1 



PURPOSE OF THE GUIDE 



Jhe purpose of this French Language Program Guide is to 'express the 
philosophy, goals and objeQtives, and ,to outline the scope and sequence 
of French instruction at various levels for the public schools of Hawaii. 
All of these elements are treatectejvithin the framiework of 'the Master 

li^, the Foundation Program Objectives 



Plan for Public Education in Haw 



• and the Perf ordnance Expectations , 

The emphasis is to produce' cultural awareness ^ and communication compe- 
tence in French at levels I, II, III,, and IV\(grades 7-12) . Many schools '* 
offer students levels V ;and Vf a$ well. Program goals are j)re sent 6d for 
the students' development j^f^Jte four language skiUs--lisfening; speaking, 
reading, and writing--and an i^Merstanding of French culture. \ ^ 

This guide is designed to aid schools in developing t'heir own in3t:t^ictiona:i V 
program within the^ramewpjk of the Toundatibit Program objectives/ To ^ ^ 
assist schools in this effort, the guide outlines program goal3, program 

* objectives and performai^c^ expectations from which teachers can establish 
instfuctidhai objective^ rielafive to their own classroom situation^' 

French courses are noted in "the Approved ' Courses and . Code Numbers /^o.cipent. 
.There are two major divisions': Frenc-h I-VI (0811-0816) and Convef sat/onal 
Ffenchr § Culture I and tl' cdSf? and 0818), The latter is. more 6f any 
introduction for intermediate grades or students Who choose* a. rless /in- 
depth approa,ch. 

The guide does not advocate any specific methodology^ nor specif ij(^ materials, 
Teachers are free to select from the Approved Instructional .?fete/ials (AIM) 
publication those materials they feel^re best suited to meet tl/e needs of 
individual students . 



The emphasis of this gu^de will be^n t h e -^cond French' prograAi goal which 
concerns the listening, speaking, reading and writing , skills and^ ^ 
supports and reinforces Foundation Program Objective- I ; Pr/Ogram goal 
number one which concerxis 'the .cultural aspects of the lariguage will be 
covered in much greater, diet ail jui.- a, subsequent documents — Program^-gOcrl — 
number one is -associat^. principally with Foundation Program Objectives 
VII and VlII. ' 
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PHILOSOPHY OF FRENCH LANGUAGE' PROGRAM " 



The Study of Riiench adds a dimension of enrichment that should, be. 
an integral part of thie academic experience. This experience should 
bejgin at the earliest possible age when continuous progress in the. ; 
language can be assured, ^ ^ 

No language or. country ia .^o strong' that it can be independent pf the \ 
languages and cultures of the rest of humanity- Only through language; 
can a person be known and only through a person can a nation bd truly " 
understood. Learning even the fundamental's 6f French will help to 
remove the barriers ^resultilig from a monolingual and monocultural 
perspectijfe. . ' . ^ 

An understan4ing ofi Frencji [^anguage and culture pifovides a solid^ 
ba^^is for^the study 't)f history (French and 'Indian Wars) and literature 
(Cyrano). Sucl^understanding also promotes an appreciation of the art 
(Renoir) and music (Bizet) of the language and cultures being studied. , j 

Moreover, the study of French helps students to view their own language 
and ctilture from different perspectives. In this connection, the phijrosop; 
of' Frehch langua'ge study accepts the fact that both French and English . 
have enriched themselves by freely, borrowing from numetbus world languages 
The opportunity to compare and cdntrast the forms arid syntax of another 
language wit hf one's own reinforces a basfc knowledge of English. Hence, . 
the student's understanding and appreciation of English is enhanced by 
the study of French. > > \ ^ : 

Hawaii has man/ French speaking immigrants . Indochinese, Tahitians, 
and others from Europe.an countries have brought French cultitre to our 
islands.. French music, dance, art and cuisihe embellished and varied, 
ty these pieoples enrich our'lives daily. - v.^ / 

The growing importance of the natural and human resources throughout 
.the world makesoit imperative that young Americans learn about their 
neighbors. The best way to know them is to speak their beautiful and 
poetic language--French! ^ 



THE VALUE OF FRENCtI LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



It is important for a student to know the values of studying French 
and, through French, the culture of its people3. 

\^ The Student enlarges his or her world by participating linguistically 
and culturally in the life of another people. ^Direct contact with 
French culture can become one of the most rewarding experiences of 
the student's life. 



Our country needs citi^zens who can communics^^>s with people of other 
dulture's^ French study prevents the stud.0^ frbm asjsuining that all . 
languages convey meaning in the same way as English. This will help 
to avoid' misunderstandings regarding the action5,customs, and beliefs 
of other peoples, a lack of insight which modern Americans can ill 
afford to have. 



As the student identifies, with a peer group- in a ^^rench society and 
learns the goals, aspirations, and values of that society's culture, 
he or she will see the world * as a person of another culture may see 
it. ' The^ssues within the student's owii culture will become more 



manageable as, insights into other societiets ^ncreiase. > / / 

French study gives the student a greater appreci^ti^ for the jnany 
ethnic groups which make up his or her commurii€y and the United States. , 
It enables the stij^egit to respect those who have 'retained theit; accents 
and to sympathize witlj those who are learning English. . i 

The' values realized through 'the sjtudy of French language, and culture 
prepare the student for greater enjoyment erf foreign travel and | for' a 
widerL range of ' interesting job opportunities. France has a firm position 
as one of th^ world's top political and commercial influences. 

The ^exper,ts (psychologists, sociologists, cultural anthropologisjts) 
' are in agreement that -to get to understand a people one must learn their / 
language. French gives' to those who study it thd opportunity to know ail 
the peoples af the Franco-worldi the proud dignity of the Old World 
French and the enormous variety of Frenchmen wlio explored and populated 
the New World, starting with the Hiiguehots in 1562, followed bythe 
trapper^ of the Northeast, the traders of the Midwest and continuing 
through the revolution. Even up to this moment vthe French have played 
an intimate role in our country's development. 



Great Ameritan Cities, in both the noirth^^an^ the south were born 
French laboi*s, such as Baton Rouge, Quebec/^ Cayenne, and Port-au 
Prince. ' 



of 



French is spoken in much of Africa today.- Northwest Africa X^Io^occo,* 
Tunisia, Algeria) is steeped: in the French language. West Afri'ca has 
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French as ar/conunon language to help $plidify the hundreds of \ribal 
dialects: Senegal, The Ivory Coast, Upper Volta,- The Cpngos^ just to 
n^e a few. These have been coilnected to America through such work 
as the-R^ace Corps, commerce and politics. • 

In Europe Fren'<ih is a predominant language of France, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Andorra. It. is a langiiage of the Common Market and has long been the 
preferred lan^uag^^'of European intelligentsia as far eastward as Russia. 

The International Po:gtal Union uses French as one of its official 
languages and French is onVof the five official languages of the 
United. ■ Nations. 

In the Near East, afjerv an agreement between Francois I and the 
Ottoman Empire in the X6th cjentu^., France enjoyed 'a monopoly of tr.adev 
navigation and education . in that region extending as far as the Persian 
Empire, r The Lebanon was under French Mandate from 1920 untile the end 
of , the Second World War.'^K . * " V 

The Wesjt Indies , close to mainland, shores, are pervaded with French 
strongholds such as Haiti and Martinique. • >^ 

South America's. French settlement was in French Guiana, not a large - 
portion because of the Spanish and Portugese influences. • '. - — 

North America, however, 'was a very different situation. Canada is virtually ^ 
a bilingual country. Eastern Canada and the upper regions 
of the New England states. are wrapped in French. Louisiana is -still 
filled wi^h Frenc^ Sectors and Cajun sights and sounds. ^--^ 

As stated in our foreword, '-for these and other reasons, the study of 
French Tnu. t continue td be an important part of the Asian, European and 
Pacific Language Program in Hawaii.** " ^ 

Nationwic J it one of the t .vo most commonly studied languages, in ' 
secon4ary schoc Is . Considering its geographical , historical , scholastic 
and commercia^. prominence as well^as its imquestionable position in the 
arts, how could-it be otherwise? * / 

It is true that English has become the foreign language. mos€^tud^ed . 
worldwide . Some may wonder why Americans should bother to learn French, 
Why not. let the foreigners learn English? One answer is that such a reaction 
is. egocentMc, and that if the inhabitants of the world are important 
to us for strategic reasons , we must make a language-learning effort that 
is as impressive as their own. second answer is that \^o1:ldwide, countries 
are broadening their scope and ^narpening their insights by learning a 
second language. iVe must not deprive our^selves of a corresponding expansion^ 
of our .abilities and visions. ' ^ ^ ' , 




FRENCH- PROGRAM GOALS 



There are two primary gqals in the .French Program: * 

1. To create an awarenjess and an ajipreciation Of Frejj^ch 
, culture with its, far reaching effects throughout our 
^ . worlcT. . : . ' . ' ■ . 



2. To teach students the basic listening, speaiking, reading 
and writing skills which will lead. to the ability to 
think ahtl to communicate -"in the language. 




- ' ^ pR0GRA^1^0BJECTIVEjS: CULTURE 



*The objectives of Culture instruction wit^ 

,1/ To develop a receptive attitude toward; Frenfb^ language 
and a realistic view of the .overall cultiires it represents . 

2. To de;veldp a fuller understanding of the" meaning of words 
and non-v^rVal Gommunication along with their background 
and any jspettial. si^ificanc^ they, might have ,in viefw of . 
cultural eiT^hasis. . » . 

3. To develop;;an acquaintance with and respect for French- 
speaking, pe^^^ 

where. ■ ' . ■ 

i/: ■'■ : ■■ ■ ■ ■ . .. ': ■. . : . ■ ■,- ? ■ 'v 

' 4. To develop an xiiderstanding of the Frenc^^ 

i\ s impact upon and contribution to the society of which 
it i.s a part. : • • 



5. To develop a -familiarity with ai|S^derst^ndiijg of tjie ^ 

educational opporjymfties available in the French-^speaking 
. . world, ^^d how ^^these opportuniti ^ 
*• social development of the varifDus countries . ^ / " . v- 

: 6. To develop an understanding of hbw^ governments, arp' similar 
to and different, f^9t":Pj^?^ P^ ^ '/[:. "^^ ' - 

, 7: To develop an acquaintance with the religious aspects in the 
life pf the people. ^ : 

8. To develop an understanding 'of the geographic influehces 
' upon the econbmiS and sotial development of the country. 

9. To develop an appreciation of the/role,.played by the . French- 
speakiiviJWdrld in the creative arts and the ;sciences.' 

10. To develop a knowledge of history and historical -figures , 
- cultural heroes, xliterature and representative cha:facters 

• within the iitelrature of the. French-speaking: world. 

11. To appreciate, the beauty. intrinsic within the iahgua^ge with 
. its souhds and rhythm. , ■ .- 

'l2' To deT^lpp a fuller realization and understanding of American 
. : ' cultjs&e throligh "the. additional h^^^^^ by studying 

another culture. : " . ■ , 




Program, objectives: .LANGUACE^ SKifeLS 



.:- \,v; - , .f ■ ' '■ ' ' ' .'" . .■ .-. ' -.^^ ■ 

: . The* student should be able:. 

■ . To listen to and conprehend the French language when 

J .spoken at a normal speed on a subject within the range 
. : ^ *pf the student's expierience. • [\ 

2.. To speak well enough to communicate directly with a 
. native speaker within the range of the ^udent' s 
. e3q)erienc^e. . 

3. To read material on a given level with dirieat understanding 
and without translation. ^ 

' 4. To write about a subject within the. range of the student's 
expedience iisimg authentic French patterns'! * 

. • " 5, To employ the idiomatic nuances and gestural language 
common to. native speakers of French. 

r. : 6v To (develop a better comman4 of the English language through 

additional perspectives gained by studying another language. 

7. ■ To learii basic grammar and its application. ; 

8. To learn to think in French, the ultimate goal of language 
study. . ■ 
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THE^i^gRARCHY OF GOALS ,n OBJECTIVES,- AND ^ 
PERFQRMANeE EXPECTATIONS IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE PR6gRAM 



The . Master Plan for" Public Eduction in Hawaii mentions , a number of 
educational purposes which relate to the Asian, European and pacific 
Language Program. One piurpdse concerns helping stuaenfs to understand 
^ . and to 'appreciate other individuals belonging to socia^, cultural, and 
ethnic; groups different "from the^r ovm. Another deals with helping 
students acquire the skills of listening, speaking, reading and 
writing. 

The Asian, European and Pacific^ Language Program has, ^ in varying 
^^^.^^grees, either a direct or an indirect influence on the attainment 
of :niany of the Foundation Program Objectives which are translations 
of the educational purposes. , 

The kctual program goals and program objectives for. French cultiire 
and ^anguagfe are listed in the Foreigtl Language , Pro gram Guide published 
in October 1977. Those specific to French are found in this chapter. 

The performance expectations found on pages 10 and 11 are more refined 
gtiidelines of the expected outcomes at the classroom level. The 
performance expectations, are delineations of . the program objectives., 

V The teacher must bear in mind, however, that the performance expectar 
tions are by no means exhaustive nor inclusive. They serve only as 
indicators from which teachets can identify instructional or teaching 
obj ectives. 

A graphic illustration of the hierarchy 'of relationships is found on 
the page lollbwing. 



GRAPHIC ILLUSTRMION OF THE HIERARCHY OF GOALS, OBJECTIVES, AND 
PERF0W1ANCE EXPECTATIONS IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
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The Master Plan 


Statements 


of ele^n 


educational purposes. 

• 







The Foundation Program Objectives 
ff^ Statements pf eight overall objectives. 

^^-^r-^ — 



Program Goals 
General statements of program goals. 



Program Obj ecf^Ves _ : - 
More .specific statejnent's''5?""prOgram goa^ 



'Performance Expectations 

• "T"^ ^ — ~~ . . 

Representative-delineations of program objectives. 



Instructional Objectives 
( Teaching Objectives ) 

Specific statements identified by teacher 
with focus on. student performance. 



■■■In 



. ■.rF! !!FOR^IANCl:E)(MlOE I% 
ASIAN,: mmm and .PACII'IC LANUIJAGES 



First Year fli the Unnuage 



Sccoiul Year' of tlie Laii^iwjjo , 



J'hihl Year of tlie Language 



I Discusses sonie ways irwhich 
culti^raf differences'^ (e.g, proxi- 
mity of speakerSif play iiportaiit 
roles in verbcil'^comniunicsftion. ' 

• Explains.^iow knowledge of a new 
language' "enhances the potential 
for new experiences. 

' * ' - , \ . 

.'■/ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . • ■ • . ' 

f lxplalns how cultural value . 
/'differences can be understood , 
through the study of a new 



I Discusses the role a new language 

• plays in meeting society's needs , 
for cobunication among countries, 
and cultures. / 

• Participated in aesthetic expres- 
V.sions of, the new culture, such as 

dancing, siygiiig, and cooking, 

I Identifies selected art fornilthat 
are representative to |he new 
'cultyre. 



• Discusses soioe aesthetic^contribu- 
,tions of the culture and the new 
language to American life. 

I ^ Reads aloud written naterial in , 

the new language to enjoy its ^ 

o' thn, tone, and sound. 
'ERIC . 



• Relates How similarities ffiong ; /' • 
' cultures are partly caused by the ' 

increasing ease'.of communication and 
travel.. ' ' i ; ' ' :■ * * 

f Explain^ how one's own perspective, 
has been broadened through the study-. 

> of a new language, and the culture''* 
associated with it, 

• Compares the culture of the , 
country(ies) where the new langijage 
iS spoken with one's own, ' ' 

• Discusses ways in which types; of, 
^ art forms vary among cultures. 



• Explaiijs the way in which the. ^t 
forms of a culture ijeflect its 
■values, customs,^ and environment. 



• identifies selected art forms that 
' ' are-represeatative of- t-be ^new: 
culture. 



• Pemonstrates an awareness of notable . 
events, conditions, and ideas -which;, 

I have influenced language and , its 
culture-; ; . 

• Discusses some pf the majpr personali-, » 
ties which have influenced, the history ; , 
of the country (ies) where the new 
laiiguagp ls> spoken, , , , ^ 

•. Recogniies how tbe values' and traditions 
^of a country are often reflected in its, 
;uage, . ' . ^ 



• Demonstrates an understanding that 
the art forms of a culture reflect ^ 
its values, history, and^environment. 

• Reads an't], comprehends cultural 
information written in the basic 
vocabulary of the new language. 



•identifies, selects, and uses alternatiie 
. solutions to interpersonal conflicts- ' 

which might .arise from cultural differ- . 

ences, ' , ; 

' • Demonstrates the" understanding that. the{ ; 
. art forms of a culture reflect its val|^ 
history and' environment. . . . ^1!^ 

• Uses the aesthetic expressions of the ' 
new culture (siKch as iusicV'art^ perform- 
ing arts literature, cooking, and , ,:■ 
architecture.) for one's ow|i enrichmenf.. 



• Demonstrates an aesthetic aspect of the . 
new culture through art, dance, dramas,." 



etc. 



• Identifies, some major writers and works 
in the new language and comments on' 
their influence upon the language and . 
the culture, 



•irst Year of the Language 



Second Ycar'of the Language 



Third Year of the Language 



• ,Reads, with general comprehension,, 
simple selections in the new 
language. 

• Writes basic sentences in the new 
language. •, 



• Exchanges aienities with a speaker 
#the new language, 



• Demonstrates sensitivity towards 
tlCneeds of a speaker of the new 
language by responding to verbal 

. and non-verbal cues. - 



I Reads, with general comprehension, 
literary selections in the new 
language. .. 

I Heads aloud written material in the 
new. lahgnagei to enjoy its rljythm, 
tone, and sound. , ' 

K I Creates an original' paragisaph in the 
new language]. ' . . V 



• Conmunicates with a speaker* of the 
new^ language using basic vocabu- 
■hry. including numbers and 

' nieasureiiient . 



erJc 



• Reads simple stories and poetry in. 

■ the new language which evoke; 

■ personal aesthetic pleasure. ^ 



• Corresponds with a speaker of the 
new lanjiuage. 



•.Demonstrates' sensitivity towards 
the needs of a spiaker of the new 
language by responding to verbal '' 
and non-verbal cues. 

• ' Common i cat es with a speaker of the 
' new language using basic vocabulary 

including nlibers, raeastjrement, and. 

money. ., ^ '. 

• Converses .in the new language . in;a , 

familiar situation.' . ■ 

' ... ■ . ' ■ ' ' 

• Identifies stories., poetry, and 
music of the new ./language and 

■ culture^ which evoke persoi)al; 
aesthetic pi easi^re.'^ ■ 



• Reads aloud written material in the 

N new language to enjoy ^ts rhythm', tone, 
: and sound. .. , 

• Reads, with general comprehension, . 
'simple literary selections in the new 
. language.. • ■ • 

• iReads simple, stories and poetry in.the ' 
new ianguagi which evoke personal, ■ ■ 
aestheticjleasure. 

^ ■ . • ■ . . 

• Corresppnds with a speaker. of the new 



• Creates an original coinpcsitipn in the 



new 



• Communicates with a speaker of the 
new language using basic vocabulary 
includijig nuinbersymeasurement, and" 
money. , ' . ■ • ■. 

• lUses insights, gained through the study 
of the, new languiige to' enhance inter- ■ 
action with people, whohpeai the 
language. . .■ ' * ■ ^. 

t. ' ■' , " ■ ' , , , , » 

• (lonverses in the new language in a ' . 

"familiar situation. • • 

• U^&s 1;he new la)iguage for personal 
enjoyiifentr ' • . ' ,• , .' 

• Listens to selected fiterary ar£.j ' 
: forms in, the new language. • ■ ' 



RELATIONSHIP OF LEVELS OF OBJECTIVES 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ , ' . . • . ■ ^ . 

The following sequence is an example of the relationship of levels of,, 
objectives as applied tQ th'^ French Language Program. 

THE MASTER '^ LAN • . ' ^ 

RECOMMENDATION: THIS SCHOOL SYSTEM WILL PROVIDE THE PUPIL WITH EXPERI-- 
ENCES IN WFIICH OUR CULTURE IS STUDIED IN RELATION TO OTHER CULTURES OF 
THE WORLD. ' 

the aim- here is to reduce provincial biases by instilling a broad range 
of viewpoints from many cultAires in order that the pVipil may be 
prepared intelligently for thfe enormous responsibility of local, 
national arid world citizenship. V/orld peace will remain an item of 
high priority in the aj:enda of human affairs. Without doubt ori*^ of the 
major realities of the^next quarter-century will be the intense desire 
of our people, and of the .great majority of the peoples of the re3t of 
the world, to^ live in peace." Advances in communication and transporta- 
tion and world-wide economic interdependence will increasingly bring 
peoples of the world into morie intimate jcont act. fh'ere is much chance 
for und erst and i|ig to develop-just as there are increasing opportunities 
for misunderstanding. Choices that must Ijg^made frequently will cut 
across* cultural ethnic and political lines; therefore'the learner must b 
encouraged to recognize and 'respect differences among people aftd cultures 
(Master Plan for Public Education in Hawaii, 1969. Pg. 51) . 

THE FOUNDATION PROGRAM OBJECTIVES ' , ■ ^ 

OBJECTIVE. VII: DEVELOP A CONTINUALLY ROWING PHILOSOPHY SUC^TtIIAT tHE • 
STUDENT ]fS RESPONSIBLE To SELF AS WELL AS TO OTHERS'. ' • 

• Compares and contrast^ own behavior with that of others. 

* '■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

(Student Performance Expectations of the Foundation Program, Asian, . 

European and Pacific Languages, 1978, Pg. 41. R.S. 78-6054K 

■ ' ■ - . ' , ^-^ 

FRENCH PROGRAM GOALS 

TO CREATE AN AWARENESS AND; AN APPRECIATION OF FRENCH CULTURE 
AND ITS FAR REACHING EFFECTS THROUGHOUT OUR WORLD. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES: LANGUAGE SKILLS • 
5 .^ to EMPLOY THE IDIO?-^IC NUANCES AND^GESfURAL LANGUAGE COMMON 

TO NATIVE SPEAKERS OF French: . / 



PERFORMANCE- EXPECTATIONS / • 

DEMONSTRATES.. SENSITIVITY TOWARDS THE NEEDS OF A SPEAKER OF^ THE NEW : 
LANGUAGE BY RESPONDING TO VERBAL AND NON-VERBAL CUES, 
(Student Ferformance Expectations of the Foundation Program, Asian,. . 
European and Pacific Languages, 1978, Pg. 63. R,S, 78^^6054) . - 

■ ■ 

' -INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES - ' 
(One example of myriads of possibilities) 

STUDENTS WILL GREET EACH OTHER WITH A PROPER VERBAL SALUTATION 
(E.G-. BON JOUR) APPROPRIATE TO THEIR AGE LEVEL, WHILE AT THE SAME 
TIME EXECUTING THE ASSOCIATED NON-VERBAL- ACTS, SUCH AS SHAKING HANDS 
WITH EACH INDIVIDUAL IN THE, GROUP, MAKING EYE CONTACT WITH EACH AND 
NODDING THE HEAD SLIGHTLY. 




CHAPTER 2 



THE FOUR SKILLS 



the section on the "Overall Goals of Foreign Language Study" in Hawaii 
as written in the Foreign Language Program Guide begins with the 
following: . . ' . 

.1. To listen to and cojpprehend the foreign l^r^age when spoken 
? at a normal speed on a subject within the range of the student's 

. experienc.e. - 

' 2. To speak well enough to copaunicate directly with a native 
speaker within the range of the student's experience. ' • 

3. To te ad material on a given level with diriect^jin^rstanding 
and without translation. 

4. To writer about a subject witly.n the range of the student 's- 
experience using authentic patterns of the people whose , 

language is being studied. • 

These are the primary skills which are to be developed through the study 
of Fr^nch and are supportive of the. skills In, the Foundation Program ^ - 
Objective^I. . . 

Since language, be it Ftench or English, is tantamount, to listening, 
speaking,, reading and writingi these essential components of ^communication 
are covered in detail, in this; second chapter. 




feco/e en pletn air 



. The Listening Skill 



Developing Listening Skill > .. '.. 

• ■ . . »• ', " ' ■ 

Any pfereading phase used at the teacher's option can inculcate in the ^ 
student the need for developing the proper speaking and listening \ 
.habits. Beginning student ears are unaccustomed to detecting th^ ilig^t 
variations of sounds so important in signaling meaning in another 
language. They interpret sounds. in terras of the familiar English 
phonemes. During a prereading phase they are given the opportunity 
to reactivate the dormant powers in their sense of hearing. Their 
ears are being reoriented/ . ^ ' 

In such prereading cases mo.st students -know, or are soon told, that * 
.they will not read or write the language until later in the cou:Fse.; ' 
•SomeVdo not believe it will be important to listen carefully during 
the prereading phase because they assume they will ^not be grade^J if 
they have not yet learned to read and write.. They also assuune they will 
see it later in print. • The solution is one of motivation through 
understanding of the problem. These students '^need tcrealize that 
because they do not ha:^e a book upon which they can rely they have 
to ^'keep their ears open" in class or they will not progress, as they 
sljould, for th€y will be tested bbth during the prereading and later 
phaSeSi. Progress Cian be determined by judging reproduction of sounds 
and intonation and by daily classroom responses. . • 

Various exercises can, be used to help teach the student to discern 
sounds and intonation patterns, to associate sound with meaning, and ^ 
to infer the meaning of the words from context. The teache'r can . 
identify the sounds that need to be drilled while the students are 
learning the basic sentences'ordialog. If, after completion of the . 
drills, a student, is still un^le to reproduce a given sound, the teacher 
can show 'how it should be produced, perhaps contrasting it with the 
comparable Engli^ sound. • 

Pronunciation drills are commercially available or can be devised to 
help the student overcome the tendency to treat French phonemes as ^ * 
though they were thofee of English. It is often desirable to procure 
pronunciation drills that take the form of obvious contrasts (tableau, 
bureau, drapeau) which can^also be used as exercises to develop the 
ability to discern sounds! %e teacher pronounces the words using key 
letters or numbers for each word. -(a. tableau, b. bureau, c. drapeau.) 
Two, three, or. more words may be used. The teacher- then repeats onre of 
the words. The student ascertains which word wa^ uttered and writes the 
correct letter (a, \b, or c). Or the teacher may profitably use a same- 
different technique. This type of exercise would be especially 
valuable during the^ first few weeks of language instruction. It 
should" take up only a few, minutes of class time on the days it is 
• used, 'perhaps a few times a week. (This also makes a good reading 
exercise when the time comes. The testing word^ can be written an<i 
the. student circles the. word that was pronounced.' This also enables 
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he student to see the relationship between the writing system and 
the sound system.) Later the students can be asked to *add the proper 
letter to complete. th§ word they heard: tableau. • In the following,' * 
they ate asked to determine Whether »V and ''p'' or ^'1" and '»v»J are 
pronounced cotrbctly. 

blase gmd passe o^^ " . ■ - / o - ' 

liyre and vivre ^ ' ' " " ^ ■ 



Tfie following exercise^is aimedi at developing -^wareness of the i^mpor- 
tance of intonation. The, teacher rea^is a sentence that is -Obviously 
declarative, interrogative, interrogative with a yes or no answer, or 
exclamatory. (The student has of course been *dril led in these sentences 
before and "should have no difficulty r.epeating them.) Thee sentence's 
would be of the type below: ' ^ - 

. ■ Ga va bien, - ^ 

Comment '.ga va?. . • ' ' . ^ . " 

5^ va bien? - ^ • ^.-t 

Qa va bieni . . ^ ' \ . t 

As the sentence is read by the teacher and thenVepeated by the student, 
the teacher points to the appropriate punctuatioH symbol written on' , 
the chalkboard or the number corresponding to the model* sentence. • He 
or she repeats the model sentences and elicits the responses i. When 
the students seem to have mastered the concept, the\ utterances are ;^ 
changed to others with which the students are.not familiar./ They ^ ^ 
should not repeat them, but should demonstrate their recognition of' 
the intonation pattern by writing the key number of selecting the 
appropriate punctuation mark. This type of exercise to deyelop an ' • 
V'ear*' for intonation need not take much time.. One of two short . 
lessonis should.be sufficient. ' The use of English comp^rables can facili 
tate the learning of French and increase English awareness, all of which 
are reasons for; studying a second language. This cojncept is supported 
through Program Objective: Language Skills, number 6. 

As the teacher proceeds to teach the dialog, he or she has an excellent 
oppdrtunity^o develop the ability to .distinguish between the various 
intonatiorial patterns. A simple device is to start witrh ^ short 
segment and build gradually. The teacher asks questions, eliciting 
only the known and learned response. The following example , demonstrates 
one procedure which can accomplish this iristrufctional objective. , 

Teacher *■ Students 

C'est un chien. . C'est un chien.. 

Qu'estrce que c'est? T C ' est un' chien.. 

C'est tin chien? * . C ' est un chien. 
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Teacher • 
C'est un gargon qui mange;. 
Qu'est-ie que cVest? ' 
Qui mange? 

G'est un gargon qui mange*?^ 



' .Students . : ' - 
C'-est un gargon qui ma/ige. 
C'est un gargon qui mange. 
C'est un gargon qui mange. 
Oui , c'est un- garg'ii^n/ qui mange'. 



The exercise can continue in like-manner expanding the ^'sentence by 
adding ^ajijectives and other modifying, elements. . 

To practice the question pattern, model* the same questions but use 
directed questions! Example: 



I 



Teacher 



Demande:i-moi;? Qu' est-ce que 



c'est? 



Students 
Qii'est-ce que - c'est? 



Another usefuL device for indicating intonation when .teaching dialog 
adaptation is the hand signal, or chalked line indicating rising or . ^ 
. falling intonation; A tonal instrument, such as melody bells, is 

also 'very effective. 

■■ • ' ■ , ' ... ■ • s \ ' . . . • ■ ■ 

The teacher must be constantly * alert to correct and drill .^the student: in 
order to reduce errors in pronunciation and intonation which would *lead 
to misinterpretations . Subtlety in correction, such as using modeling 
\ and repetition, can avoid interruptions and embarrassment . - ^ 




The Speaking Skill 



Use of Dialojg, A Poem, or Basic Sentences j 

, •.••^ , , • • .; - f" ■ 

When a dialog, a. poem,- or a serigs of basic senterices serves as the 
basis of a learning unit ^ it; is "to be mjemorized so that the student 
jnay use the material learned in further drills' and exercises . Then 
by means of pattern .drills and adaptation of the dialog, the student ^ 
gains cqntrpl of the structures memorized and lekrns to adapt the^ 
memoVized material to other situations;.' . V • 

Caution must be exercised to prevent the, memorizatioh of the di 
from'becoming the most important goal for the' 'students, or as soon 
as it is learned, they wilivfto longer be motivated to further learning. . 
They* must understand -that the dialog is a point of departure and 'that 
the elements of .the dialog will' serve as the basis, for' structure ' 
drills and pattern practice. It is th^. adaptation of the dialog 
situation which will enable them' toVmanipulate language in^ realistic 
sitiuttions. . - ^ ■ ^ . • , . 

Varying the Procedure: . . ^- ' ^ ,s 

Sometimes. Students 'seem to feel that there is no further value or^ 
. interest in memofizinjg more material'. This is a particular problem ^- 
during, any' prereading phase when the inevitable reaction to any highly^ • 
structured course sets in. But the concern need not be permanent and 
the cooperation of the students can be elicited . l^y the sensitivity . of 
the teacher to the situation.. While the ultimate memorization of the 
dial6g'or ba^ic sentences should not be sacrificed the procedure in 
eia^ks :may. tindergo some change . The students should be reminde'd of ^ 
the purposes, undferlying the. principle of the dialog so that they are 
always awar^iof the Value of their -efforts, but the material^ shouid^Jt)e 
presented iA^^vyariety of ways.- Fbr , example,^ teachers .may use b,J^^-^% ' 
narrative fj^a^ here, deVelopins^he cphcepts and> structures found in 
; It and emerg^^at the the';unit'with a'dialog format. Or they 

may present fi^ch.seg^ of rthe dialog, through drawings, illustrate ; 
t1iem :by hand -puppet perfdrmahces ; bt 'deve.lop overlays for the over- 
head, projector to conform to the cues in each segment. Rathet than 
insist on compIete<»memorization before development and adaptation, 
teachers could lireat each, line 'as^ a. personal statement pertaining , 
to the student/s.Wxjperiences. T^^^ "je vais i la.maison; et aprfe 

une f^,te" can yield .a ^ide range and variety of questions, answers, 
and control led ' conunents . Through such questions ^nd answers and - 
iimnediate development and adaptation, the essential material to be* : 
covered in the dialog or basic seritisnces can^^well be mastered. . 
i-Recordings of tho., students' vpi'ces ^can add a^ lot o^f life and laughs 
to lighten the process. ; *v . 



One must, of coursiB,. bear in mind that the structural cbntent must 
not be changed or the drills dependent on them will have to be varied 
as well. Yet, it is equally important for the teacher to realize - 
that the exact reproduction of the dialog is not the sole objective. 
If the student knows much of jtKe work, and in speaking substitutes a . 
meaningful phrase in the place ,df . the one- in the dialog y^the teacher 
can feel a certain gratification- in knowing the prime purpose has been ' 
served and real cDmmxinication fias t^^^^^ achieved. 



Ext efit of Mastery: 

The question often arises to what extent the dialog or the basic 
:§entehce structure must 'be mastered before the class proceeds to 
structure drills, dialog adaptation, or testing. Certainly the teacher 
dare not v(ait until even' the slowest student has achieved lOO percent 
mastery without thoroughly boring the majority of the class. J 

The remaining. "mastery may well be attained through the processes 
attendant upon re-entry, recombination, question-Md-ahswer, dialog 
adaptation, and even vocabulary drill. 

Total mastery by every student can be a more .idealistic goal than a 
practical one. - 

Aids to Mastery: 

As the material is^ presented, teachers can make good: use of commercial 
or homemade posters or card^ wliich illustrate the dialog situations. 
These and other visual stimuli make rapid learning more pc\3sible since 
students will tend to associate a phrase or structure with a gesture 
or other, visual cue. The students may be assigned disks or tapes and 
be expected to practice the dialog at home. (If, disk recordings 
accompany the text being used, eveiy effort should be made to make 
them available to the student. Some schools purchase them;^ other : 
schools make the purchase of the recordings by the student obligatory.} 
A groiip of three or four students might share a set of recordings.) 
Students who do not learri as quickly as the rest of. the class might 
be encouraged to Attend extra langiiage laboratory sessions rather 
than: having them hold up the progress of the class. . 

Time Allotment: ^ ' , r • 

The presentation., repetition, and memorization of a dialog should not 
occupy a di^sproportionate amounjt of class time. Teacher's ilnanuals 
give suggested time allotments for a class period. :It is suggested 
that the teacher usin^ the materials for the first time, follow the r 
teacher's manual closely. A total.^f 15 minutes is appropriate for ' ' 
^he new dialog, usually divided into sections of 10 minutes for 
pl^^sehtktion during first part of the class period and 5 minutes 



for review of the new dialog toward the end of the.pieriod. Once it 
■ has been bverleamed-,. the current dialog should he recited only once 
or twice a day. As a general rul^ it is suggested that something 
new (preferably not dialog Wteriai) be introduced frequently but 
. that not more than 10-lS minutes in a period be allotted to this, the. 
* bulk of class time being spent on ire-entry and drill o,f previously 
learned materials. As stated above, re-entry of learned dialog need 
not be limijted to jlure recitation. The same. benefits are derived by , 
presenting them (1) through question and answer during the warmijp r 
portion of the period, (2^ as homework in recombination forms, and 
C3) as related. to students* own experiences, 

■ ' r ' ■ ' • * ' : • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • ■ ... 

pach dialog the .students have learned should be recited at least once 
a week thereafter. "The teacher may choose two or three different . 
dialogs for each. day. These recitations can be used to pibvide a 
respite fyom pattern practice and serve as. reviisw of learned structures 
and vocabulary.. New material, too, should always be related to previous 
dialog -situations. 

Progressing from Memorization to Speaking 

Dialog memorization and pattern drills demonstrate authentic language 
to the . students and allow them to practice uttering" what someone .else 
has decided that they should say. Before they can reach the goal set 
for them— to speak the language in a noncohtrolled situation-rthey 
also need to practice selecting the pattern^ and vocabulary needed by 
.. them to say whatever they themselves want to say. With, such practice, 
' fhese selections. will gradually be made^more and more spontaneously. 

The speakers' thoughts can then be on tlie message to be. communicated 
. rather than on the structures and vocabulary -they're using to^'^^^ress 
the message. , 

This practice can begin .through the adaptation of the dialog or phrase * 
structures to 'different contexts and situations. 

Adaptation of the Dialog: 

Some adaptation of the dialog is usually possible before pattern' practice 
begins. At this. point, however, variations from the structures presented 
in the dialog should be severely limited to functional items of high 
frequency such as tu and vous forms. j; 

Adaptations c^^e presented as simple question-answer drills. They 
should be related directly to a basic dialog and the other patterns 
using 51 igh^^ly different- elements which can encourage the student to 
use previously ^llearned vocabulary in the context of the new dialog and 
to adap^^ the new dialog to hew situations. 
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Textbooks and manuals frequently give questions and answers for' use at 
this stage; These are suggestions for adaptation only^, and are not to be 
memorized by the students. They have already memori£ed enough material 
in the dialog or basic sentences. 

0 • ' ' ' • ^ ' ' ' ■ 

The^questions and answers should encourage the students to feel that they 
have communicated their own ideas or information • Through the' technique 
'of reversed role,, they can ask questions as well as respond tc the teacher, 
so that it is imperative that the students be well versed in the role of 
questioner. * 

As the skill o5 the students increases and the students are able to go ^ ... 
beyond the bounds of rigidly controlled structures, a few students may 
be assigned to improvise a conversational recombination based on pr^viousiy 
mastered elements. Near the end; of the first year, capable individuals; 
should be encouraged 'to prepare 'short oral^ descriptions of friends,^ situa- 
tions^ and personal experiences, firmly based as always on previously 
learned vocabulary and structures. Others in class can be stimulated to 
ask simple questions based on th?se short presentations^, thus checking 
group comprehension and exercising question-making skills. . . 

Control of D^Lrected Dialog: 

The directed dialog (oral), is . a very important evaluation technique since 
it af:^rds an insight intp the students* ability to comprehend and mani- 
pulate structural changes . However i its premature or incorrect use can 
result in chaos and confusion and a lessening of the students' confidence 
in their own ability to leam and progress. Before this technique is . : 
used the teacher must be certain that the class has achieved control of the 
structures involved and that it landers tands the. method of handling the 
drill.. - ' V 

Since the class spends a. great deal of time in activity involving repetition, 
some students may tend simply to repeat the instruction of the teacher ciuring 
directed dialog practice. The students must be made to undersitand that this 
procecy^e is not always correct; that they must listen to verb endings indica- 
ting a change of person or. to pronouns indicating a change of object. A *^ 
good practice is to Select the best students in the class for the performance 
of; any new directed dialog involving structural change of any type. If the 
item defies even these student^, the teacher will do well to demonstrate it, 
taking both parts and pointing out the required changes of. structure. Choral 
responses need caution because there is the possibility that some students 
will not utter the correct response. 
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The first few presentations of "the directed dialog technique might effect- , ^ 
ively be done in English With the teacher" taking bqth parts. Example: 

Teacher. John, a.sk me how I am. ' , 

Teacher, (taking John's role) . Sir , how are you? ^ v > " 

: Teacher. Fine, ^ thank you; . \ 

The teacher tep eats the demonstration in English, theit repeats the 
direction and answers in French.. Once the procedure is firmly grasped . 
by the students, the teacher develops it further by- gradually addin'g> express- 
ions such as ask me, tell, me, order me, ask him, ask her, ask them, ask us. 
This exercise ' takes a greiat deal pf patient practice but the results are well . 
worth the effort. - 

Securing. Independent Responses: ' ' ' . 

Teachers should avoid frequent repetition with the' class in choral repeti- ^ 
tion or response situations since individuals may tend to use this as a crutcfic 
In such situations, the teacher may experience great difficulty when trying . , 
to elicit independent . oral responses . After the initial introduction of 
the new material, accompanied by numerous solo repetitions by the teacher, the 
teacher may, 4tfhen directing the first choral repetitions of this material, 

find it helpful to mouth the words and phrases without giving voice to them. 

' . ■ ■ ->^. • . . ■ _ , . . . ^ ^ - 

If a student . seems, especially hesitant or at a loss*, teachers may help 
maintain fluency by supplying the word, the phrase, or simply the rhythmic 
pattern. If necessary they may ^ask a question or provide a visual cue . 
which will elicit, the desired response. - 

Variety in Response Groups: - 

'■' • . . ■ 

Whcjn introducing new dialog or drilling previoiisly learned dialog, only a 

imited portion of the time allotment for this activity should be spent on. 
fatl^ choral class response or repetition? Variation of this practice to. include 
semichoral response, response by rows, response by boys only, by gitls only, 
by individuals, and so forth, will help to keep the class .alert and to pinpoinx 
individual difficulties. fr;:i 4, 

Additional variation in th^|preseritation and response can be elicited by 
instructing the students Ji0j[go fastex: then slower, by assigning 'different 
parts to separate rows, by'^atltemating between the teacher and a student, one 
student and .'another, the {t-^ach^ class, or a student and the class, 

then , reversing the rolesycoi^ 

i. . ' . ■ ■ .■ . ' ■■ ■ ' 
No matter what techniqiiesv are employed, the drill session should teminate 
with individual rather than group responses. Teachers must know when to 
stop (before boredom sets: in). A change of pace and activity — even if 
things are going well-^ls ; the key to a /'fast^' moving class. 

• '• . • ■ • . ^"i-.^-^' ' . ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ •• 



■■The Reading Skill 



StlideTlts whose initial contact and experience with the foreign language 
has been exclusively audio-linqual can be systematically guided by a 
knowledgeable -teacher to the point where theV can read with a maxinium of 
direct symbol -referent association and a minimum of decoding and translation 
Techniques which initiate reading and aural-lingual work simultaneously 
take special care and caution that not too' much is presented initially. 
This prevents overwhelming the students. 

; ■ ■• ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ^ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

Phases in the Procedure 

order to arrive '^$;V|the ^des the students are guided through / 

several phases of reading,; During the first phase, the students learn to 
associate sound with writteit^^ymbol ., They read material that is exactly 
the , same as that which they have meifit}ra^.d and mastered orally. There 
is no problem with comprehension, because the students have leamied the 
meaning of what they are reading during the audio -lingu^il phase or other 

preparation-- • * 

Introducing Reading: 

•The first dialog or set of basic sentences is introduced for reading in 
accordance with the procedure outlined in the teacher's edition. After . 
sufficient choral reading of the basic material' has been accomplished, . 
both by line and by groups of lines , the teacher has groups, then indivi- 
duals, read a sentence of a- section of the material. He, or she draws 
' attention to the symbol representation of similar souAd groups without 
dwelling on this aspect.. On the following- days the teacher might put 
isolated sentences on the board and have stuclents read them chorally and 
individually. He or she mght then, have the students read them in reverse, 
isolating each word or phrase in order, thus forcing concentration on the 
individual items and preventing memory from being brought into play. The. 
teacher may use flash cards. to drill isolated words \or phrases , varying 
the order in which these appear. He or she goes through 10 to '15 words 
at a ^time., calling for individual reading. Flash cards frequently prove 
advantageous because they require instantaneous recognition and response 
on the part of the student. The teacher may choose to write on the board 
10 to 15 unconnected words in no special order for choral and individual 
reading. To reiniforce comprehension he or she may create partial sentences, 
requiring the students to complete them with a word or phrase from the 
list on the board. The teacher may check ^further by asking the class to 
point out the. sentence, word, or phrase, which describes a particular action, 
"fact, or object or the teacher may ask questions about , a sentence to elicit 
specific words found in the sentence. 



Reading Adaptations and Drills: ^ 

^When the students are able, to reaid the basic material well, they jnay 
also read dialog adaptations and pattern drills. This total procedure 

. helps the class make the transition to the. next reading phase.! The 
students should not encounter many^ difficulties in reading this 
material if it has been reintroduced frequently as oral practice. 
The students arp also cautioned that their ears are more reliable than 
their eyes at this pointT ; • - ' ' ~" ~~~ 

Teachers may initiate the presentation of. the bksic dialog or basic 
sentences of the new material while the class is still in the reading 
phase cfr^^yb^ preceding unit. Or they may. decide on a concurrent audio- 
lingiial^^d visual presentation of new material. They may wish to 

^ introduce the initial elements oJ^ the new unit audio-lingually and then 
follow this the next day with reading drill and writing practice based 
an these elements.- Memorization takes place with the aid of the^ printed 
word at the same time the class receives further training in sound- 
sjnnbol association. Each' segment of the basic material is presented ^ 
^nd drilled in this way until all of it has been mastered. It is well 
to remember that overleaming is still important at this stage. Sound- 

. symbol interference from English has not yet been fully overcome. 

After the students have been permitted free use of reading in the 
review and practice of adapted materials, the occasional error in 
pronounciatipn can frequently, be corrected by direct recourse to the > 
dialog line where it originated. For example, the student reads: 
Je vais *a la maison pour chercher mon livre, pronfincing the final word 
as/ vivre /or/suivre/. The teaipher can dir<>ct him,or her to close 
his or her book and answer the iqu6^t:^on: Pourquoi vas-tu 'a la maisbn? 
The student's response will generally elicit thB* correct pronunciation 
which can now be transferred to the misread line. 

Sound- Symbol Reinforcement: ^ 

In order to reinforce correct sound-symt^ol association, reading drills 
are practiced in class. Particular stress should be placed on symbols 
which represent different sounds in French and in English, e.g. , vowels 
e, a," and consonants, j, r, pr symbols which do not exist in English, 
e.g. ,-u. > Where one sound is^ represented by more than one symbol, . e.g. , 
s, and z, difficulties may arise both in spelling and reading. 

^Cognates, such as control, chant arid chance, can create a number of 
problems and thus require extensive drilling. 

Looking up every word can 'become counterproductive. Students should 
strive for general comprehension whenever possible. 

All of the, aboye problems may be lessene^in degree or eliminated 
through use of the drills described below. . - 



The French sounds are frequently 'different from our English sounds : 

Teachers can write on the board a list of words already mastered orally . 
and, following the teacher ^s lead, sfudents pronounce them several 
times chorally, then individually. On the following day they see - 
some of the same' words in slightly longer contexts and are called 
on chorally and individually to ^re ad the phrq.ses . 

After completing this activity the teacher may write on the board . 
several additional words previously encountered containing the key 
symbol, leading the class in choral and individual repetition. These 
words or expressions should contain no or few additional problem -points. 

On the tl]ird day the class sees the words in short utterances and 
those of the previous list i^ longer utterances and proceeds to read, 
chorally and individually, without a teacher model. Of course-, as in 
any drill procedure, immediate correction of errors, followed by 
repetitions of the corrected item, will follow. Corrections, can 
be mad^ subtly without interrupting the pace or embarrassing the 
sjtt4ent. Repeating the word correctly, tiaving another student say it 
correctly or coming back after another, example are Just a few ways of 

making corrections smoothly. * 

■ .' ...... • , . _ • ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

After,-for example, the sound of j has been thoroughly drilled, the teacher 
can introduce English symbols which may cause an interference with the 
proper sound production. The English j may be .contrasted with French 
j to make certain that there is not carry-over fi:pm language to language. 
The teacher places on the chalkboard, and. reads aloud a sentence like 
the following: 

Je vais habiter . 2 Paris jusqu' a J anvier . 

Combinations are a valuable tool and can be introduced in a similar 
manner. When theV class has demonstrated its ability to read correctly 
litems containing a ifarticular letter in combination with any vowel, the 
teachei;,^^^^^^ for oral reading, longer utterances which include 

severalvo;^^^^^ combinations. 

• • . ■' ■ • • . ' ' • • - ■ 

The same drill^ c^^ be extended to cover the contrastive c(anbinations . 

■ ■ ' ■ ' • -■ • . . . * ■ 

The teache^>reads from the board a list of minimal pairs pointing 
out the sound differences represented by, for example, u and u. As. a 
follow-iip, after sufficient drill practice, a series of sentences is 
presented and groups and/or individuals are called, to read them. 

The initial reading phase continuesthrough the first semester of Level 
I and overlaps the second phabe. It may be continued through the ^entire 
year if the teacher considers the practice employed to be efficacious^ 
and valuable.. 

V- .. . 



Using Recombination Narratives: 



In phase two, which may begin shortly after the introduction of reading, 
the teacher may present- to the class simple variations of the basic 
material in narrative form. These narratives are especially prepared 
for reading practice. They are not to be memorized. Known structures 
and lexical items are recombined into single sentences and/or short 
paragraphs for presentation in cla^s. These recombinations should' 
not include any new structures. New ^lexical items' should be severely 
limited and their meanings explained. to the class beforehand, preferably 
in French or by dramatization or picture. In addition, a few simple 
questions may be designed in order to assure the teacher that there is 
full comprehension and that the pupil can make the necessary changes in 
verb form^, or other changes as required in question- answer practice. 
By the end of Level I all the lexical items and Structures will have 
been recombined for use within many contexts. 

Recombination narratives may ' seem rather difficult for some pupils. 
Pattern- practice drills, when read aloud, sometimes help eliminate 
problems. Drills which help students to manipulate structures will 
also help them with the comprehension of recombined material .. These 
might include expansion or contraction drills, completion drills, and 
translation or variation drills. , " 



The Writing Skill 



The goal is deliberately limited in scop^ in order to concentrate on 
the mastery of the relation of the sound to the visual symbol without 
recourse to the intermediary of English- . ' 

The objectives of writing in Lev.el I, therefore, are mainly limited to ; 
the transcription of What the students can say and read. About 
15 percent of the time allotted to this level is used to develop the 
writing skill, . . ' . , 

Perhaps the most common practice employed by. the teacher of Level I 
whose classes have already begun reading has been to assign the simple 
copying of the dialogs, sentences, or, conversations already mastered 
rurally. The pupils say them, manipulate and adapt them,., read them, 
and finally attempt to Qopy them. ..Although this may seem overly 
simple to the teacher and some students, it is a good basic tool, (if . 
not overdone) and is something that even slow learners can benefit 
from- • 

Using Pattern Drills: 

While the copying of dialog lines or b^sic^sentences is a valuable 
introduction to the writing skill, so is the copying and/the written 
manipulation of previously learned pattern drills. Students should b 
able to demonstrate their abili^ty to manipulate in writing most, if 
riot all, of the patterns previously learned audib-liiigually. 

Later drills may include the changes from declarative to interrogative 
affirmative to negative^ and others, . 

During the latter part of Level I, the teacher may wish to expand, the . 
writing program to..incJ.ude responses to questions which have been ; . 
patterned on materials already mastered orally • 

If homework is being written on the board prior to its examination 
and correction by the class', the teacher may- well be utilizing the 
time reviewing old drills and learned dialogs and practicing pronuncia 
tion. '^he teacher should not attempt to introduce new material unless 
all the students present are at their seats. * . 

. '■: ■ • . ■ ■ ■ " " . 

Providing Time for Follow-up: 

' ' I- 

When scheduling dictation or other types of writing practice, teachers 
should allot sufficient' time for correction of the exercise and .. 
explanation of general concepts illustrated by the written' items . 
Although the writing exercise is done at the end of the^ class period, 
adequate time needs to be provided for this in the teacher's daily 
class plan so that these activities are not simply tacke,d On to the 
tail end of the class period. 



CHAPTER 3 



This is a Curriculum Outline for French Levels I, II, III and IV. 
covers, vertically, the. four, essential skills- namely, listening, 
speaking, reading and'^ynri ting, followed by overall concepts. 



It 



Horizontally, . the five elements of instruction are covered'. They are 
phonology, morphology, syntax, vocabulary and culture. 

The Curriculum Outline is designated to give a short overall view of the 
program so that it is easier to relate, conceptually, to the Foundation 
Program Objectives, the French Program Objectives and the Performance 
Expectations. / : . ; 

The subsequent chapters expand upon the outline. 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE FOR FRENCH 
Four-Y^.ar Sequence, Level I 




0 


* • ■ . 

Phonology 


. Morphology 


Syntax 


LISTENING : ' " • . 
AIL vowels,particularly 'u', 
•eu', nasals 'in', 'on', 'an', 
un , . . . ^ 
mute e 

consonants and semi -consonants , 
especially MS 'r*, '.grv' , 
•oui', 'ui', 'ail' 

Stress and absence of stress, /■ 
three patterns of intonations 

Liaisons 


Detierminatiyes definite 
> (articles) ' indefinite 
partitive 
possessive 
demonstrative 
nouns, s'ingular, plural, mas- 
culine, feminine ' / 
adjectives, singular, plural, / 
masculine , ^ feminine - 
interrogative .adjectives 
pronouns, demonstrative 


Basic word, order in statement! 
(affirmative and negative) • 
questions and commands 
sp. qu'est-ce c'est.... 
'position of^adjectives 
posit ion . ofjpiei^sonal pronouns 

y . ' 

3* •, . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 


* SPEAKING: 
All sounds heard should be 

produced accurately 
Make obligatory liaisons , 
Reproduce short sentences ^ 
with correct 'stress and 
intonation ^^i;^ 

• ■ -.^ , ' . ' 


interrogative ' 
possessive ^ 
reflexive ^ 
personal (subjects 
■ ■'. ^ and objects) 
Verbs (3 regular groups) 
+ etre, avoir, faire, etc. 
Infinitive', .ptesent, 
future, imperative 
. Reflexive 


/■ . . . 
». 


READING: . / ^- 

All vowe&f nasalV,. conso- 
nants arid semi-consonants, 
particularly 'e' and mute 

•e* ' ■ ■ .C ■' 
;Li:a isc-ns (obligatory and 

iTiposs iblef.y _ ' . 

S vl la::!^'^ 'and vor^ bpundarxes 

. S cress and intonation 


The , -same as above ' ^ . . 


The same /^as above / 

^ " ■ ■ " ^ > ■ ./■ 
« / • 


■ -WRITING: 

Various orthographic re^i^esen- 
caclons ' ^, 

A.ll vowels r nasals, consonants 

. ar.d 3 emi -consonants-, ■mu^tp ^' e ' 
, Silie.n^ consonants ^ • / V. 
. m .for nasa-rs before" p and b 

Liaisons * • - .* 

.. .-.^ .... . ■:■ ^^,yt^-^r ■ .... 


The same as above 

■ ' ■ ... 


The sam6;^as. above | • .v'/v"; ' 

-II. — .. . ,-■ i . • 


CONCEPTS: " . /. ■ / . 
French and Englash'-differ con- 
siderably in sounds? and stress 
.. or.chographLC r.eprese,n tat ions o 
sounds . 


Nouns, ad jectives , d6termina- 
Cives.'- agree with 'each' other 
f and wi-th \erl5 forms. There is 
generally, phe verb fo™ t*o 
each;. person. 


Word ord^y'Mf-Eer^^^^ 
. English ^spetial^^ 
tions (..seye*^^ 

patterns cp-^e-x^ist') with ad- 
jectives ^Yl'fi :^i th pronouns . 



> ■ ■ • . 



Vocabulaty 



Culture 



LISTENING : 
800-1,000 • 

VOCU.S and 

expressions 



SPEAKING : 

-500 

words- and 
exoressions 



reading: V 

words and- 

*i 

expi?^.s;S ions 



500. 

word? and...- ••^^'^ 
express ions' ' 



In the context of the topics, 
or units: 

greetings' 
'-■^ le aye -taking 

classroom,- incl^»' conversa- 
tional - terms " 
. numbers 

colors ■ • . 

'clothing 
clock time 

calendar time Jl 
school building 
members of family, house 
parts and^. functions of. body 
. family. ?<lt«^^^-' 
meals V- 'J r,*^- / . 
f'''^' weather ' . ^. 
Christmas • 

Nouns, verbs, adjectives, • 
adverbs pertaining, to these 
subjects as well as function 
words such as *et',." 'ou* , 
'rnais * . • . ^ 

Emphasis s^uld be placied on 
concrete descriptive vocabu - 
lary connected with reality 
familiar to the students.. 



Introduction to* French diilt^re should be 
an integral and natural part, of teaching 
French but should not take the place of 
te'aching the language.. The^^envitonment 
of the classroom, French books, magazines, 
tapes, films, records, pictures^ shbuld . 
stimulate the students.' interest ;in 
learning about the following cultural 
items: * ' ' . • 



French names 
forms of; address 
^ courtesy patterns . • ' 

Fx'ench sbhoolday and schoblyearl. •. . 
''2.4-^our; clock - . >' ■ \. ^ 

i-French. hbu^ses .\ ^ ■ : 

some'^ typical foods and table manners 
French, holidays 

espeq^jLly .Christmas , Easter, 
rhymes 

songs and music ' 

The units of .^Vocabulary are obvipuisly 
linked closely to the study of pul-ture. 
As much of this as possible^a'S^mpne in 
•f rench. - ' \^ V^' 



A'. 




CONCEPTS ; 



In spoken ^nci^ written form, wdtds 
make up a language. Xo communicate 
In that language, one mu^t grasp 
- che meaning, isolated or in 'conrtext 
■ A without conscious reference to 
^-;* 'Cnglistu 
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Cultural -itfiems are an.^.)^jyJC^^}A^^^^^ a -. 
language . . " ,In ,li^e ni ri^^ ok or. ^ re ad ir\-^j,t he 

language, v:bT:ie 'rAu be aware of the 'nifinces 

bf cu^tyfal forms. Tb speak or wriceyj^e^^ 

langua^e^ correctly also means to use''^Q'6ic 

tural'ly acceptable forms, 

"^ J .. . 



.VT.ou1f%ear^ II 



■■'3 



V;*: Phonology. ^ * 



Morphorogy 



Syntax .. 



LISTENING:, 

Fur ttte'r. .work tpwa r4 the 
..•!,;rtfaWr^1:y of sounids^^espec ially 

•jihos'e. that differ most .from 
;-.%rt;gli^ » t ' , 'u' , etc. i-.. 
• Rr^tthm ' a^nd melody of sen- . 
■ •-■.tftnces'^ ' . .. • 



SlPEAKING; 



■ vSarte' /as! above'*.. 



. : ■ 1 - 



J 



Prepositions and adverbs 
Pergonal pronouns- (indirect'. :^ 

ob j€Ct) • 
*f eh'i Yi on and .s.treVs^e,d;f dnns 
Verbs, •passe'' compose', .'^Tnpe.r-..^^^ 
feet, pLu-perf^c£j, . fix- ^ 
ture perfect, "irtegxilar 
imperative, past infini- 
■'tlve\"" 'V ■ 
. ritrroediate future, recent 
vpast • 
Irregular,.verbs ■ \ 
Relative^ pronouns qui, que 



Position rff acLverbs.^v^•. ' ^^J'/ 
*Po§i t Lon o f \pe r sonal VpranoUns;-. 
Position of negative, ^jartt^^ 
( ne v^v. . pas r i en iv pUik pe^^ r'- 
s^nne '/v^y >^th'a vejrb 
' y(prV'*.cqns't*^^^ (drf eccj:"6r-. . 

Indirect bb-J-ects or with; ^- 
inf initive . yerb .with 6r^ wit h- 
7 otft proposition) . : 
. Causative ' faire/ ^ ' *; " . ' * 
. Various '-ways of jexpr^'s^ijn^.. "^^^ 
■ possession , : "'''r . 'vi^ 
Pattern, c 'ei^t , . . qui 

. c'est . ... que ; 



■ READIN^G : 

AjS^ociatlon of all French ; 

/ :'%pyXjidt.s wich ciie; right orcho-" 
.'■grapfiic repre^sencatioTis 
'^>C'pgdates 

tHbnVofeyrns (real and decepcive) 
Technique in word attack 
Accent and syl lab icat ion 
■Rhychm. and melody of sen- 
■ cences . " . .v 



The. s^me as stbove plus * passi^e^/ 
simple ' (used moscly in wTrit^^rr^:;^^^^ 
ing) . \: \ 



The same as .-abdv% 



WRftLN^: ■ : 

.on o.f all 'French 
ich che\ r Lghc . or cho- . 
'^^aphifc.-"repr|.;sencac ion^ with 
paptricular eirrpnaS^is on. muce" , 
^ec'cers- and groups of letters 
Homorfyrr.s . : . .v; 

Adject iv.es denoc ing;rri(;ac ion- 
alLcv or cicy are c^p.ical ized 



The same as aboye. 



' CONCEPTS : - . . ; . 

French pronunc iaCL0t^.';req.u ires' 
clearer enunciaciba, more, 
ar c iculac ion '-tens ion is more 
. sustained wLch Ups'buc hreath 
:;as "less, locce . ; , " " - 




Tense funccions almost always 
dif f.er in Fr.ench' and" English. 
MaBiy; 'mor(e'\Vt? endings in .' 
;French''.thia!n:3^in English, ''alsb\: ■ 
more irrergAjilar- verbs ' 
Range of r^e.an ing of preposicions 
••differs: in^Er^nch and in Englisih 
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The. same .as above 



■0, ■ 



Direct and' indirect objects . 
have^cher. positions^as nouns 
Chan , as pronouns ,; > •• . 

Complex and rigid word ' • 
order in negatiye patcerns^. 
with various pare icles . ' • 



Vocabulary 



Culture 



800 * : 
words and 
expressions 



READING : 
006- 1,500 

wotds and 

.expresfiSfOns * - ^ 



WRITING : 

-words arid 
expressions 



Irt. the contejct /of the, topics ^' 
\,qt units: ~ • 



daily routine. 

Celephoning » ' 

shopping ' . .. ^ ' . 

money' ' ^ ' • 

- sizes ;■ ' ' ■ ' y. . ■ y 
] letters iind post office 

restaurafhts' r ' 

'doctor, dentist 

co5ttnun i* ty 

transportation 

■vjandscape 
countryside farthing . 
'xravel, customs ' ; 
/animals ... 
«^ holidays . 
sports 

/entertainments , arts . . . » 



Vocabulary should include 
functional., words such as 
*:que ' , 'aussi longtemps .queV, 
*meme si ' , 'alo^s que-.. , 
and current i3iofnatic- e^res * 
■ Sions • 



.it.. 



Visual and audio-stimuli as well ^as the 
topics of vocabulary should suggest tVie 
follpwing cultural items for study at 
^he second level: 

forms of letters 

types of urban life . 

types of rural life 

relationships (family, friends,. . . ) . 

France: 

landscape in regions « 
main rivers and cities - 
highlights of^ economy, industry and 
.» present poiicical situation 
. holidays, festivals 
. entertainments .,' ■ I' \ 

folklore 

proverbs \ 
music, popular ^nd classical 
current events 



CONCEPTS : > 

Words' and expressions in French are 
■ sane time scloseiy related* to English butv.' 
. 'almost always differ in range of meanijig.;^; 

• ^■:V;... ' . /. ■ . ■ • ■ • .r, ; - ' • • 

V'-.VrPcabulary is influenced by historical 
• background, social castas, and'other 

:\^;/;factors..v; "-z^- ^ * _ ;:":^> ■^.•.^v•' 

O j'Heware. of cogriaces (false and true;); ' 



In. listening and speaking, .reading and 
writing, cultural patterns are obvious, 
and niMst-vbe observed by a native/or non- 
native sp^ker of the language. ■ , 
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lURRlbULUM'; OUTL.^^^^^^^ FOEJl. FRENCH 
"our-Year ^Sequferic;^. , . Le^v^ lip 



Phonology ' 



LISTENII^G : . ... . - . 
I-ncrdducc ion t;o regional ' ? 
differences . 

IncreaseU length and speed of y 
utterances 

Nuihces associated with dif- 
ferent stresses and intonar 
t ions' 



SPEAKING : • 

ImprovLng pronunciation with 
■vincrease in speed of utterance 
Greater awareness of 'minute 
pronunciation differences. 



Morphology 



Comparisons (adjectives, ad-*« . 

verbs) > . ? 

Re lative /pronouns leque Vi;"; ciont , 

que, qui ' 
Coriditiona:l , present , perfect 
Subordinating conjunctions wit'h 
'indicative- 
More ilrregular verbs 



. Syntax , 



Expressions of duration, . 
example : 

il y.a ...que, cela fait 



READING ; . • ' '.. 

Iraproving reading 'skill with' 
increase in fluency 'and ex-^ 

pre.s s ion , . . 



The same plujg*' pas t condit ional 
(Znji form) . 



.The same plus participial 
constructions 



.'A • 



• • • .■ ' ' 



IT IMG : 

I- /-ev ; vri t i>e- skill with 
■ afc-^ v: Lon to. individual 
nee : • . 



The same as above 



The .«;ame as ^jbpVc^' 



^ '(mxi^?r:s F:.y' V"; '-^ • 

Ncc all French-speaking 
people pronounce sounds I 
'alike.. ^ut French (as it'%V ; 
spoken in the Loire Valley.)^ 
considered the purest, is 

' ur.de rsc'ood.iy all French 
speaking people . 

ERIC ' - 



"Various nulnces ?Ss'soc iated with 
vatibus uses of tenses in sub- 
ordinate clauses . 



.Time and duration are 
expressed totally different 
in French and in English. 
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Vocabularv. 



Culture 



C3 



Increaise in vpcaouLary caanoc be stated' 
ih t'igures . " •. " " ' 

* ' , . •■ ■ • • • '■ ' . 

PassiVje^ocabulary jwill of couf se be 
larger tttan active, ^bu^t extent' of both 
will depend on student's ability to . 
speak and read French , 

A variety of graded readers may be us^d 
at this level. Much of the passive 
vocabulary will depend upon the selec- 
tion of reading materiaLs and textbooks. 

A vocabuflry suitable for writing 
letters » outlines » reports, composi- 
tions should be developedi-. 

Topical vocabulary shpuld include: 

current' events * . 

* . education f: . 

government ^ ^ 

historv 
biography 

E.Tphasis should be placed on: 

I) more abstract vocabulary con- 
nected with intellectual accivity, 
criticism, judgment... * 
1) vocabulary designed to express' 
emotions and feelings 



Cultural items studied at ^he third l6^vel 
should include: " 

France: 

government ' ^ 

^ educational system ■ . ■ ^ ' 

recreation 

highlights? of history 
Other French speaking countries: 
Belgium 

Switzerland*" ^ 
' French Canada ;\ 

French influence in; 

Africa. ^ 
America * ; 

The cultural study ^is 'dotje' mainly in French, 
with some supplementary reading in English. 
It , takes in: ; 

the listening to recordings and .viewing 

of films, filmstrips, and slides;. ^ . 

' ■ ■ . . ' - - 

the discussing of what, has been heard or 
read ; , . 

the reading of graded readers, periodicals, 
poetry and literary prose.; . and 

• . ■ • , 

the writing of letters, reports, com- - * 
positions-- revealing an understanding of. 
the French culture. 



Spoken and written vocabulary differ 
in volume and kind^. The command of a 
^ large vocabulary can be achieved onLy 
through^ constant listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing practice. 



The French culture must be evaluated objec' 
tvvely and on its own merits. 



a. 

Ui 

z. 
o 
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CLcv.' /XLUM OUTLINE FOR FRENCH 
Four -Year Sequence, Level IV 



Phonology 



Morphology 



Syncax . 



LISTENING: 

Poecic var iat.io.ns in the 
language, In phrasing, 
rhychm, inconacion 



Special uses of conditional 
Subjunctive (present, imper- 
fect) 
Passive ■ 

Subordinac ing conjunctions' and' 

verbs with subjunctive 
Direct and indirect discourse 
Tense . cprresppndence between 
main clause and subordinate 
clauses 



Word order, in passive I 
Inversion of aubject and verbl 

in sentences other than 

quest iotis; 
Word order with series of 

objects 



SPEAKING : 

Improving pronunciation with 
attention to individual need 



READING : ' . / 

Improving reading skill with 
increase in speed 



The sanifi pVus Subjunctive, 
(past and plu-perfect) 



The. same as above 



WRITING : 

^Improving writing skill 

punctuation 

apostrophes 
. svllabicat ion 



The same as above 



The. same as above 



CONCEPTS : . v 

Poetic forms of the 
language may differ from 
everyday French. In turn, 
spoken French differs from 
iwrltten French, French 
? requires St rict punctuation, 



EKLC 



Importancec-p'f subjunctive in 
French but tendency to avoid 
other forms besides present 
especially in spoken French. 
The* same fact may be expressed 
from two different viewpoints 
thrdugh active and passive voic6 
butthe latter is much less used 
in French than in English. *0n' 
ojr reflexive forms will often be 
used. ^4 • 



Patterns are many but each o: 
them .is specific 
Emphasis is often conveyed b} 
use of specific pattern (as 
well as by use of different 
intonation, as is mostly the 
case in English. ) 



■ . Vocabulary 


v,:. . Culture 


> 

i 
} 

! 

3 

3 
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t 

1 

1 

I 


mount of acti've and* passive vocabulary 
s a matter of student ' s individual 
rogress-. ; • 

high rate of active vocabulary should 
e aimed for through a wide range of 
onversational topics, giving the student 
he ability to communicate in the modern 
orld. Choice of literary wol^ks is up to 
he teacher,- but; should be based, on the 
ibility, interest and maturity of the 
tudents,^ developing in. them a sensi- 
:ivity to the differences between spoken 
md written vocabulary and between con- 
:emporary and older literary forms, words, 
ind expressions . Consideration may also 
>e given to the grouping of cotlege-bound 
ind terminal students for selective 
reading- , 

I writing vocabulary appropriate to the. 
Dccasion should be mastei^ed. 


- The increased* ability of . the students to * 
communicate in Fre'nch, to read; everything 
from newspapers . to works of literature makes 
it .possible tb let tt^em gain an appreciation 
and understa^iding of French contributions to: 

literature / : 
painting . 
sculpture . 
archTtecture 
dramatic arts 

music ''. ■ . . ' <:. ' ' 
^ sc iences 

Current events are listened to,. viewed, 
discussed, read and written ab.out . Books, 
periodicals, tapes, films, slides, records, 
and pictures a^re resource materials directly 
used by students.. The choice of these mate- 
rials is up to the teacher who should take 
into consideration the age, maturity, ability, 
and interest of the student. . 

■ ^- \ 

0 , . ' ■ ■ • ■ . * . * 
• . . . »• • 


E 


Spoken. and written communication 
employs a large volume and variety 
Df words and expressions. 


A knowledge of cultural forms and of the 
French heritage is a part .of learning' the 
French language. Works Of literature can be 
appreciated best in the language in which they 
were written. 

36 ' 



CHAPTER 4 



SCOPE AND SEQUENCE OF THE 
SECONDARY FRENCH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



The secondary school French Program is usually a three- or four-year : ^ 
program^ but often six-years are offered with the first level beginning 
in the . intermediate :5chools. The Scope and Sequence .Charts attempt to 
describe the development of the four basic skills (listening, speaking, 
reading, writing) in a sequential order from simple to complex. Not 
only are the items under each skill listed in';.sequence of study, but 
the skills themselves are listed in sequence of development. 

Flexibility is nece3sary in categorizing the steps of development into 
levels of study. . One reason is^that the individual steps may very often 
overlap. For example. Step*? of Listening Skills Development, Level I, 
could possibly be included in Level II as well. That is to say, the 
incftision of a particular step in one level does not necessarily imply . 
that it cannot be included in th^ following level. Similarly, the basic 
skills themselves may byejr lap'. Speaking does not develop only after 
listening is completed. 'iTiey ar^ simultaneously. 

Another reason fot -adaptability in categorizing the steps . is that, in 
some, instances, lintdivl^^ steps may be interchanged. Step 12^ in 
Speaking ;Sk^ils.,beyer^ for example,^ may be i:eyersed with 'Step 11 

jwi^thbAt 'inu^ Whatever the case may be, one can correctly . 

jas$uine tljat;,get:t^^ to Step 2.3 of .Speaking Skills Development 

;(|ofe5', Vin4^^ of all or most of the 

intermediate steps- (Steps 2 at -one time or another. 

Pervading the development of each and all skills is the development and 
expansion of an active as well as passive vocabulary without which a 
student would be left with only patterns, tenses, or modes which are very 
limited resources and inadequate for the real use of the language. 

"~ ■ • ■ • ■ _ 

These basic categories are mostly related to -the'second French Program 

Goal and the Program Objectives related to language skills. These in 

turn are supportive of the Foundation Program Objective 1. The 

Performance Expectations are examples of further breakdowns of the 

Program Objectives. ' The teacher can select Instructional Objectives 

from the sample Performance Expectations. 



The following charts will help in that effort. 



. ■ SCOPE AND SEQUENCE CHARTS 

LISTENING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT - ' ' " K 

■ ^ ■ • ■ , • ; ^. ' r ' 1';; 

Stg]), ][. Simple vowel/consonant dlscrliplnatlon 

2i . Comprehension of simple meaningful utterances- ; y:*.; 



03 



0 



L ■ 3." Recognition and comprehension of simple patterns 
• ^ 'V 4. Recognition' and comprehension of v present tense ■ , , 

■ .1 : 5. Recognition and comprehension of statements and. int'errogatives 

■ _ _ ■ • ,. • , ■ * ^ ' , ' . ' ' ■ ' ' 

. I 6. Comprehension of simple dialogues 

■ • ' ■ - . . . . ■ 11 ■ ■ ■ 

7..- Comprehension of simple passa^'es' . , ' 



Comprehension of '.simple songs, poems - ; ' ; 
9. Discrimination of vowel clusters and^'U^^^^ 

i . 10. Recognition and corapteheiislon bf pir^t and .present;.;^ progressives, 
'E 'perfects ■ . ■ ' ' ' '•, ^-J''^ . . "■ 

E 11. . Recognition and comprehension ot imperatives ^ 'V^^^^^^^^ / 

12. Recognition and comprehension of subjunctive 

,■ '.'ll ■■ 



13. Recognition and comprehension of word pattw' 



f .. ' 14. Comprehension of more difficult' dialdgu|§y, narratives, 

. . ' songs,, poems f ' ■ 

15. Reinforcement of vowel ciustprs?!™^^ 

nation-""' ' ' ■^ii'^l^V: v/i^' ' ■ ' 

. ' E ^ , 16. Reinforcement of l^ljQn^^^ . .. 

; ., ■ ... / ' e'^ ■ 'l^.; Reinfoi^eii|jii(l;jyS^« 

■■ .:• - ■ . vlll 18. Reinforc^jitivt?'^^^^^^^^^^ 



Recognition, comptehension and discrimination of active and passive voice ,* 

20. Reinforce disctlminatlon of word order patterns 

_ — Recognition of variations in speech patterns , < . 

L 22. Recognition, comprehension and reinforcemeht of all the above 

■• E ■■" ■ . -;' ■■■■ '\ ■ ■ , , ' • ■ . 

V 23. Comprehension of standard French spoken at normal speed 



IV. 




Les Champs-£lys$es 



SPEARING SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 



Skji4» Prtductlon of sinple vowels, consonants , * \ ^ |v 

• . ., 2. Repetition and usage of simple meaningful utterances / . 

L. . 3. Repetition and usage of simple patterns • , • 

■ ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ''' ' 

V k. Repetition and usage of present tense ; . • . :. ' 

/ ■ . ■ ■ , '"„ ■■ V; \ ■ .;. ' . . '• 

L 5.' Repetition and usage of statements and Interrogatiyes 

■■' • , . $h "■ . . . 

- , • ' ' • , • 

^ I . 6. Production of affirmative and negative statements , 

t' ■ . . ' ■ ' 

■ . ■ . ' ■ - ■■■ ' - ' . ■ ' '■ ' ' ' , 

7. Repetition of simple dialogues _ 

"«_J.. Singing/recitation of simple songs/poems 

' , , : ' 9. Production of vowel clusters, linkage 



o 



0 



0 



L 10. Repetition and usage of past and present tense, progressives, perfects 

, ■ , ■ :■■ '. '. ;. ■ \ : ' ■ \ f ' ';. 

V 11. Repetition and usage of imperatives' 

- L 12. Repetition and usage of subjunctive 

II 13. Repetition and usage of word patterns 

U, Recitation/singing of more difficult dialogues, nar- 
- ' ' ratives, poems/songs 



15. Proper pronunciation of vowel clusters, linkage 

L 16. Usage of proper intonation patterns . 

j ■ ■' ' / . V 17. Usage of appropriate, verb tenses 

. ( L 18. Usage of appropriate verb modes 

' . ' ■ ' : ^' ■ .■ ,0 ■ ■ V . ■', ■ , '■ . ■ . , ' ■.' "■ 

. ■ < III' 19. Usage of active and passive 

:eric"."'V .[ ; ' , ■ ,: ■ ■ . ;v.,;.,>^^ .voice' , . - . , 



^0. Usage of appropriate word order '^jfjat terns 



L :21.y., Enactment of dramatic rol^s and presentation 



fit oral, re 



reports, etc. 



V 22. Usage of all ot the ^above : 

L 23/ Speaking standard French' at ndrmal speed 



IV 




ERIC 



step L Association* of VQwel/consonant sounds, with written symbols . ' . '-^ ; 



L 2. R^cogniti6i^;0f punctua^^ 
'V: V . 3i.:; A8s6c^^ -'v^ '" 

■ '•»•■•■'' , . ■ ' • ■' ■■■ " ' •• -J 

'■ I,/ . 5^ Recognition and compr^^^ / ' • ! 

■ «■ " ' ■' ' ■"' ' ■ ■ ■ ^ '■ ■ ' ■' ' 

' ^ 'Vy" •''■^ ii Coiprehension of written laterial.such as-sliple dialogue.s, songs; and passages 

■ .. . ' ■'■•.■ ■'■■.V, ' ' ,.' . ' ; . ■ >. ■ 

. ■, 7. Reading with/proper pronunciation and intonation s.lBple^^^^^ 
8. Recognition of vow6lv i .. 

' / V ,\lp. Recognition €nd comprehension of past and present tense,' progress^ 



■ : ■ U.I'- ieCQgnitlgi) vatid ■ compfehehs!iph.^^ imperatives ' : ' 
: 12. Recognition ;and\coiiiprehen8io^^ 



13i 'Recognition and, coiaprehensipn; of word patterns 
/; 1^., . Cofflpreherision. of Biote;;c6iiiple3t dialogues y/.^songs, paS' 



y- - ,:.-,l''' i' 



■;}5. Reading more polplb/dialbgue8;[.soh^5^, passages^ 
. etc. , with proper: proiiilnciit^ttin iandp^ 



. : . v'r' :' ■' ' ■ ^" 16. :%licatiori';^^ 

; ■accentpation-'''^''*'' '• V , ' ■. ' 

' ^ 17. Application of vowel d^^^^ 



1 ; Id^^ <;bnprehcn8ion of verb tenses ; 
>>:-? V^y 1ft, Comprehension of verb modes ' 



•9 ■•. 



20. Recognition and CQmprthenslpn of active* and passive voice 
III 21. Gofflprehenslon of lidrd order, patterns 

22 . Reading - wl^tti proper pronunciation and'lntonatlpn 



1^ 



L 23. Obsetyance and compfeherision of all of the above 



V & 24. Comprehension of material written in standard French 



L 



iv 



4:^ 

. or 




ERIC 



r 



, WRITING SKILLS DEVELOPm ' , • >; v • ' ^' " ■(^ 
Step 1 . Association of vobel/consonant. sounds with written symboltf . * ^ ' ^ ■ / i 



L 



. 2 . Recognition pf,, ;piinctuatloD, capital'iption ,a|id diacji^l* ma; 

E. ^ 3. .Translatlb*'- E spoken word to wrltfffl word '.(ttogh, dictations,* etc,) „ * 

.. E .. 4. Usage of .filmpIeifatterHs tota laeaningful.se^^^^ # 'V' -^'.»^ 

- 'L '■^'t ■ ' ' , \ ■ r ■■■-■.j^X ■ -v ., .^^■■/r' ■■■■ '/^fv 

5*. Rpgnition an^^^coiDp^fehen8p^;4 : . § 



A Oi Awareness or. aapreement or nour ^ 



J^i: Rareness of and idjecti^, and siiljjects an<l^^ 
; :> ^ ' : . ' 7; : Transf oraaf ioi of af f i^^^ 

9 , Mting of simple dialogues/paragraphs ; ^ ^ 

■ • . lO/fRecognltlbn-and translatioii of vowel clusters and linkage ' i - 
: % 11. l^sage of punctuation ;an|^iiiacritioal markings : : , . 



i. ( 



' . ^■^■•^'."'^ ; 12. Recognition and coaprehehsion, of pist,^^^ , 

■ ■■/,.■,■'■■.") ■ gressives,' perfects ^ . '> 

, • L 13. Comprehension of sequence of tenses ' . j^: 

' : , ■ V , 14. Recognition and comprehension of impetatlves 

I \ ; ■ li J5. Recami1:l^ln;;and^ comprehension of 

'3. ' ' - H: Recognition and' compre 

■■ts.r; . . , \^ . • 17.. Transformation of statements to coE- ;t. 

■ 1/ ■ 'v. mands . ; 



vERIC 



v^^' ^ • " V . • ■ ' 18. More difficult dktafckns of 



; : . ■ \ , / words,, sentences, short para' 



grap'^s ■ ' ' . ,. . . k)<{ 



19. More difficult written exercises 

' ' ■ ' . ' 1 ' , . ' ' ' ■ ' ' ■ '. ■ ■' . ' 

2 0. Writing of short paragraphs, dialogues, etc. . ° • 

,. 21. Reinforcement of sound-letter correspondence 

L 22. Reinforcement of verb tense discriffiination. , 
' ■ : 23, Reinforcement' of verb mode, discrimination ' ^ . 

■ ■ "''i - ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ : . 

L 24. -Transformation of active to passive voice 
• HI 25, Reinforcement of word order patterns 

26. Reinforcement of writing answers to questions 

27. More difficult dictations of sentences and narratives 
28, Writing of short compositions on specified topics 




L 29. Paraphrasing of dialogues, . short stoi;ies . .• ' 

'.e' ■ ' ■ . . , ■■ ■■" ■■ 

V 30. Writing of more complex compositions, dialogues 
, b 31. Usage of all of the above 

' IV 32, . Writing of material ^n standard French 



■ - ■ CHAPTER 5 . 



CONTENT AND . SKILLS OF LEVEL I-IV 

r' ■ ' ■ ■ * . ■■ .• 



in the following pages each of the levels and skills H^veloptnent of the 

.... ■- - . ■ . ■ • 

French language Is described first according to content areast^such as php- 

nology»' morphology^ syntax, vocabulary and culture. It Is hoped that upon 

completion of each level,* a student will have been exposed to the Items 

listed in each of thiese areas, ^w*' 

Levels and skills development are also described^ according to^ene^^ 

expectations of the student upon completion of one particular levelr^^of -i^tudy , ' - 

For example. Level I Listening Skills describes the kinds of listening <:apa-:;^^ / t 

' . ■ ■ - ' ■' . . . • 

*' ' ■ : ■ . • " i 

bllitl6s that a student 'should have at. the end of Level I studies, 

Gienerally speaking, if one were to very briefly describe the expecta-. 
tions of., a student after completion of each level. It would be as follows; 
Level I: The student will be able to,,, 

A, discriminate' between English and French sound s'ystifem, 

B, * mimic with a high level of accuracy all French sounds encoun-. 
' ; tered, ■ 

C, .discriminate between English and French word order and forms, 

D, comprehend and use basic sentence patterns of French. 

c "E, converse at an elementary -level and In the presient tens,e about 

topics, sguch ap school, the weather , Introducing friends, the 
£ami]yy Chrla/tmas. / . > 

F. recognize and discuss cultural items, such as' tu vs, vous; and 
French system of writing names. 

Level II: The student will be able to, , . 

A* mimic. *and use the French sound system, 

B. recognize and use the appropriate past tense forms. 

e. comprehend and give commands . 

D, recognize forms and usage of the subjunctive,. 



E« converse and read at an Intermediate level about topics, such 

as travel and transportation, dining at a restaurant, shopping, and 
making phone caJUt- 

. recognize and discuss cultural Items, tourist attractions and. 
historical sites. > . 

G» write short paragraphs on any of the topics listed in E and F above. 

Level III: The student will be able to*., 

A. use the French sound system with a high level of accuracy, 

B, comprehend and utilize sequence of tenses, 

. C, discriminate between active and passive volc6, \ 

D, comprehend usage of subjunctive and conditional, 

E, utilize pronouns appropriately and accurately, ^ f;. * 

F, converse and read at a more advanced level about topics, such - 

as current events, government, history, medical appbintmentis, ' . 
.\ etc- ^ '0r;:r:'>-''''^- . '^^.--^r^ ' ■ ' 

G, recognize and di$cusi| :^iiltura^ i'tfems^ such as systems of educa- "- , 
tion and government, historical highlights and piersonalities, * : 

recreation, etc. » . * - : * 

■ ' ' . • • ■ ■ ■. - • • , » • ' .1 

H, writei longer nartatives/ compos it ions on the topics listed in^ ,!^'.'-; 
F and G above, . ' ' 



> 



Level IV: The student will be able to, , , . . . • 

A, utilize the French sound system proficiently, ' . ^ 

B, utilize appropriate grammar, structures, etc., to communipater^^^^^^;' 

effectively. . , \ • ''^V/ ^. 

. ■ . • . ■ , ■ ■ ■ .. , ' ^ . '. 

C, .converse with high level of ^proficiency on any subject ''to which 
he/she has been exposed. . ' • 1 ■ ; 

jy. understand cultural differences and behavior of the Franqo-iKprld^ 

E, read various literary genres for personal interest,, use, 

F, write clearly and effectively and in a style apptol^riate t^^^^^^^ 

occasion, . /" . ' . 

G, demonstrate his/her understanding of Franco - culture:. an4-:its^-;^^. ' 
particular nuances, ^ ' -^^^^^^^^ 

An expanded perspective of these skill levels follows: ^ './.:-'r''-V:^-/ ^ 



;'V';\'v: -••^'•.r level i 



. ' V-"' * ■ • • • ■ . . . 

,';)-• -v..}^ . . ■ ■' . . . - • . 

' / >' '/ :Li'st eytiiRg Skills . 

• • 

V^:: f ^ Utterances are understood when spoken with rhythm, intonation, 

: -';;\^rbiiiinciation, and §peed approximating native speech. 

::i':>^-'.^V''''.''' According to the classroom setting and the mate^tials used, the student 
0; ;* 'v a1 recognize the letters of the alphabet, ^ 1, . '*'-J! 



ERIC 



B. ' distinguish the sounds of < French in minimal pairs of one or two 
/ syllables. - / 

. C« demonstrate listening comprehension of the basic sound system of . 
" French, iiticluding pronunciation, rhythm, and intonation. 

I}. dembtx3|rate understanding of rou$:ine classroom directions given 

• in Ffeij(^^ ■;>;-... ' ■ ■ ' ' ' 

' EJ''^vdijStii^i&^ negative, andr intepb^at?^^ 

iF^Wdei^^ various sltiCiations and vocabulary., " 




• A etc.., ^ as listed under vocabulary. 

. G . *id6ritlE|;^^'i^^ reMbhse 'to oral questions or . statemer 

' • v^^ \ ■■■■■■ 

Hv rieco'gip^ in French, such as: 



I. . dembnstta^lai^d&prehhe^ prepositions,, such 

3. avec- ■^■^;^rr^xh^-^'>}^'^■■■^'^^^ ' • • •■ 

J. demons tr^te«^>cgm|^£ejiet^±:^^ grammar within the 
parameters pf ^tfte^/}i:evi$^i-^f":\^t^ 



.K. . -identify the^jlop^pt^f -^^s^ ^. • ^ • . 

L. ^demonstrate cqmpr^|^iiijDn in new contexts. 

' .• :• ■ • ■ V V- ^'^ -^.V^ ' 



Speak ingj^Skil Is : ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ . - ■ ' 

All mimicked and directed Utterances are spoken with rhythm. Intonation, 
pronimclatlon, and speed approximating native speech. Original utterances' 
are spoken well enough to be understood by ^/native speak^r:^.of French and 
are not offensive to the speaker's ear. . . _ . \' 



will. 



According to the classroom set^Mng and the materials used, the student 



A. xiMlc all sounds of French 

B. mimic all dialogue sentences and structures, 
repeat the alphabet and spj$ll oVally. 



D. 

E. 
F. 



»,,vVv;'i,-:.' 



ask and answer simple questions based on vocabulary and structutels 
elab.orated under LISTENING objectives; ^ 

pronounce 'and ^sln& the words of selected^ French ^ongs. 

■ ■ . ■■ . ^ ■ ■ . ■ . ' ■ . 

use correctly axiji appropriately the vocabulary aiid structures 
elaborated under -LISTENING objectives. . 



6. use culturally acceptable-forins and behavior In dialogues, etc. 




J, ■ ■• ■ ' 



Masque du Mali 



Reading Skills : ^ 

All reading should incorporate only material which has been previously 
: learned through llstenlng;^^^ speaking skills. Emphasis is on the directed 
and semi-directed readliig^l^ 

f. Directed * ^ 

- . • ... . : .4 ■ 

;^£fotding to the classroom setting and the materials used, che:, 
student will. . . • - 

A. demonstrate comprehension of materials read aloud, such as dialogues, 
•songs, selected reading passages, poems, etc. j * 

:\[-p*^::t^T^^ad aloud materials^ gucj^y as dialogues, songs, selecCe^^^reading. 

^'V'-' 

/ Accoxditijg' the. 
s'tude^t^w^^l^;^;.■■. ' ^' ■.'■T'*^^- '■C'''-'y ^ . ■. ' 

A . ;*i4emqna^trat^^^ of materials reiad silently, such as dla- . 

Ipgue^V s^ii^s^^ i;^^ passjageS^ poems, etc. 

• read siiex^ as dialogues, selectecl reading passages, 

.Illfcr^ ^I^jgjpfendent 
; ' • tV;^^^ not applicable at this level. 



Writing Skills r . ' : 

. ■ ' (■.;, . ■ ■ ■ ■' - ' ' / \ . " ' \ , ■ - , : 

-Writing Is based on material which the student has first encountered 
orally and has read silently or aloud, 

■ I. Cojpylng 

;» ^ r> . . ■ • • ' 

/" . According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the 
student will. ; ■'■ : • ' 

A. write letters of the alphabet, accents^ numbers, ai^ punctuation 

marks i ' . ^l::^'^.^'^ _ '•. ' " * . ^. ■ -j^ 

copy ^Myxds^ 'pl^as^^ songs^; poems, and/or p^ragraph^; 

■ ajD;?^^ blctatlbns '■'••^ ^ : tf^v'^^/'^r:;:,;^ 'Oy^ ; ■ ........ .V 

■ ' ; V' According to the classroom setting and the materials used, trie 

'f; \ student will.-.. ■ . . . . ' ; ..-^V . . ^- V 

^■.l *, '. * ■ ' ■ . ',' ■ -v- ■ ■ •.■ • 

A. write letters of the Alphabet, diacritical markings; ni^^ 

: p^rictuatioTi marks as dictated. ' ' . ' , ' 

B. write words, phrases^jr dialogues arid/br sentences as ^Ictat^ds ,V; 

1X1. Directed Writing r - ; ' \ 

According to the classroom setting and the materials us^ed, the v 
•■ ■ studeiif^ will. . . ■ ,■ ■ 

A^ rewrite sentences jfnaklng necessary changes In structure -or form.- 

B. write answers ^o questions based on selected material whlcri has 
been read,; ■ ■% 'A- - / . 

^ ' ' ■ . ' . ■ • • ■ ■ 

C. write simple parag"raphs b^sfed on guide questions for selected 

.materials. ,. ... .. . ■ ^.-...^ 

IV. Independent Compos It lon/ .^l^ ♦ - 

According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the 
■ student will. . . 1 . • ' ■ ' " 

A. wtite sltiiple sentences and/or paragraphs of 30 to 40 words describing 
familiar pictures and objects. \, 

B. write simple sentences and/or paragrai^hs of' 30 to 40' words based on 
f^aolllar situations, and dialogues: 



^^utterances are understood when ^^^pken w^^^ pro- 
•ntincia^^^^^^ approximating native spei^ch. Utterances become longer 

■and'md^e '^cpipiex. ^ t--- ' . " :■ 

1.' Situational ' ^ • " ' \^ " ' ■ ' 

. According to' 'the^;^c setting arid the> materials used, the , 

' ■ student wi$if • ' ■ 

A. i demonstrate comprehension of various situations and vocabulary, §\ich 
, : . 'VVaaf:-;./ . ' ^ • '•. ■ ■ ^ • 

/ !•* all subjects; listed under Level I Listening Skills, b;^t;.^in- 

^' greater depth. . . ^; 

2. shopping and dining at a restaurant.. '\ 

3*. vacation travel expressions (roUtes, hotels, tickets, reserva- 
/■ ' ' ' '■■ . tioris).. . . . 

4. traffic directions, addresses and telephone numbers. ' ; 

5i selected histpricai sites and facts, geography. 

6 • selected litiarary and historical figures. ' / 

B. identify the approprlate^esponse to an oral question or statement. 

C. dexabnstrate comprehension of recombinatidtis of familiar, material-. 

D. demonstrar2 comprehension of the topic and the details of -.dialogues \ 
and other oral presentations. 

E. ( demonstrate comprehehsibA of unfamiliar words and phrases tHlrough 
y' sensible guessing within the context of a familiar topic; 

II. Structural ' 

' According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the 

student will. ' ' 

^ A. demonstrate comprehension of the structures listed under Level I 
i I Listening Skills, but in greater depth. ^ 

■ ■ . ^ i' ' ■ ' . ■ . ' " ' . .. 

B. ' demonstrate comprehension of the following structures and grammar: 
1. regular verbs in the following: 

■ '-a. ' ■ tenses / ■ . ■ ..''■'■■■'/., '. ■\.- -'- '- 

(1) simple present 
;■■ ■ (2) preterite , ' . • 

(3) imperfect" : : ' ; 

(4) selected perfect and progressive^ 
..(5)' futui^ • 



Listening Skills (cont .) : 



2. 
4. 



b. 



forms 

(i) 
(2) 
(3) 
.(4) 
(5) 



infinitive. ': ' ; ■^'.-^V- ; ^ . ■ ■:• J- 

imperative.. - \ / ..• ■■ y. [<•:■■■- , ;:y 
past: participle ' 'i^'^- .' ' 

present participle . * 
subjunctive (for recognition only)' . 
selected irregular verbs in the above, tenses and^^^ f^ 
reflexive , verbs, in the abpve forms ' . 

simultaneously placed direct and indirect object pronduns 
5. 'shortened forms of adjectives \ : 
6; subordinate clauses v 
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Speaking Skills : • . i ' ' 

. All.:^41mlcked and directed utterances are spoken with/ rhythm intonationV 
pTonuriclation, and speed approximating native' speech- Original utterances 
. are spoken well' enough to understood by a' native' speaker of 1?rench and 
- are not offensive to the ear. Emphasis gradually shifts from Mmicked 

. directed and original utterances and spoken utterances become longer and more 
■-.complex,- • o'- ;' ' . ''^ - * 

I., Mimicry (repetition of a model)' 

. .^^ . According to the classroom setting. and ^ used, the stud- ' 

ent will.., . , ■ "• ^' ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ;'■ ■ , . . • , ^ . . 

^A. demonstrate greater, skill in producing the, sounds of French (in com^ 
• • parison with the level of fluency achieved 1^ Level I). . ' ... 

demonstrate the ^biii^ty to mimic 'longer and more convex utterances 
(in comparis'on with* the' level of .complexity achieved in Level. I). 

il, ' Directed (teacher-motivated' responses) 

According, to the classroom setting and the ..materials used, the studrr ' 

■ent' will. ~" ' ' ^ ^■ 

. A. anlBwer with :Complete sentences questions ba^^d 

structures previously listed under the li&tenln|!ibb3e 

B. be able to ask questions based on the vocabulary ari^^^ 

, . viously listed under ^^he listening objectives: ^. v ., 

C. present oral summaries of apprpximately '30 words bais$d^^ reading ma.- : 
.X - i-'' . v^t'eirial pr^fe^siented^ a ! — 

D. demonstrate the ability to.us.e the f ollowing^J$tlructures and grammar : ' 

^'. ^ 2.;;verbs■^;go'^^C5^ug' M ' V-'-^ ■ ^■■ "."^ 

. .. ' 3 . formation^tra use of V the sub jum:tive mop<l (limited • i 



demonsttTate an awarenes§: of cultural'*j^atterp^^^^ behavlat. ^ . / Vv. 

...... ........ ■ 



ill. Original (creative expressions) , - ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 



According to the ciSasroom.a^M^pr?^^^ used, the stud^ ,' ; 



^^^3s.e:con^ect^ under/thjs 113^ 

I ' ' teniig^^^ ' ' • *^ ^ " ' ; >: 

Bv use correctly ,ana^^^^ structures listed under the ii?-- 
teaiai^'^^iM dli;ectejl-speai^ :^ : . . \ ' ; ' 1:: 
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■■ '.''[■Z:' ■.'■•Z' " 
;■ ^ ^ /^.^ v .- .-V: • ■ ■. • 

Reading Skills : ■ . ' \ ' 

•All -fliaterlal Tfead is either a recbmbinatic^i^t of known vocabulary and . * ■ 
structures -cr is iititially presented bfy thejVach« 
prehension and fplloW^up reading^, . . ^ \' " 



t. Directed 



: "^Accoiding tp^ the classr^oin setting: a used, the stud-^.^ :. 

Wv-i^ent "will. . \- . ' ■ 

A. demonst'^'i^te comprehension of material read aloud, such as^dialdgiie^, 
. V . . selected ;^readiiig passage§, songs , and poems . 

,B. read aloud material, such as dilaloguesj selectied reading pascagies, 

soags, and poems w * . ' • /. \ . 

It. Semi-Directed ' ■'^ ..'■■^ / '■ •, • ■ ' 

According, to the classroom setting and the materia^l^ the studr : 

ent wiil.*..^' • ■■ \:' ''-^^^ [ '■•.'■•^ 

A» -demonsit^^^ silently, such ^ias dia- ;. 

. IbguesV selected reading piassages, songs y ianii poems. ; 

B*- read aloud materials such^;as , dialogues, -sele^ passages>\^ 
sorigis, •■and poems.- . v' ^ ■ <^ 

III , Independent . -Z^'' ■ ''■ ' : y' 

Very limited at this; level ^ 



Writittg sicilis : • " .V*^^' '•■ • ' ' ' ' ' ' • ' •■•^ 

. ■ ■ ■ • ' • • - ■ : ■ ' ■ •• ■. 

it; ,>« : All written work is spellfedi^ correctjjr reflects thev proper use 
. words, ^i^phr^ses, and- sentences which the sfiSudent j^s first ^ear^ed orally 
-^and^^ias r^d silently, or.. aloud* . , -VW' ' ' ' "/■■'f -. , V' "' ^ 

. 1. Dictations .^y '.y ■ '•' ■ >^ ' . ■ - ' : 

* Accordi^ to the c^ssroom*'setting and the materiala^^^ 

studi^at yll-t vritt^ vocabulairy, words ^ phrases, and simple paragrlL]i)h§ ^ 

basie;d on mater iil previously Jtearned> : ^ >" ^ 



II. Directed 



AccordinlE( to. the classroom settl^^^ the'^ materialis usi^id, the ^ 
student- will. ..V^ V ' 



write^^M qj^estfons based on material read. ^ c "V" 

' |. OT:ite quest fi> % /fft v * > -q^' 



\^ write brief cqp>08;^ on ; answers to qg^ about ma- 

D. use sttNic^irea learned at this level, making- the net^sary written 
changes required by Mecific patterns w ' -^ .y^^ ■'.. '^ I • : 

. ilj^ Indepfendent Composition . ""J s'"^ ■ . /,.v ■ 

/ A'^cirording,^ W the classroom setting a^ci the niaterials used, tr^^^ 

■■ student. will, .'i^' -■• ■ ' ' ■ ■■■ ■^'\ '''^ ■ 

• ■■ - .' -■ •. .■ •■ ■ / ■ •■ ■ •. .■ ■ '\ ^ .. 

■■■ "^ ■• m^- '^i - ■ ■ : ■ : ' ^ 

"A. write brief compositions i>f 40 to 50 words basted oh material read, 

•■ ••■ ■•• ■ ' ... ■ ■ -■*" - ■ . >^ ; ' ' ' - ^ ■ ■ . ■. -'^ 

B. write brief compoi^sitions of 40 to 50 worlds ^describing 4 pi sxi, 
object, or a situation. ^ * / / : : 

^C:;. write short original dialogues based on^ everyday ^iti^ajtionsf oj: those 



. listed undiEir Listening Skills objectives. 
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Listening Skills (cont . ) 



C« demonstrate comprehexxslon o£ discrimination among verb tenses and 
moods. ■ ' • ,^ 

D. demons tra:te comprehension of forms and positions' of various pronoun&* 

III, Enrichment ^ ^ 

Invite native speai^ers for specific topics to be presented in the target 
language>-. V ■■- . " - . 




Uqe vieille maison ^ 'Pienn^, au^afi 



■ 
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Speaking Skills : ^ \. ; ^ 

• * ■ • ' ' ■ - . , ■ • ' 

All mimicked and directed utterances are spoken with rhythm, intonation 
gronunciatlon, ^nd speed approximating native speech^ Original utterances 
are spoken well enough to Ke understood by a native speaker o£ French and 
are not of f ensive tp the ear. Emphasis is placed on directed and original 
uttetances. : 

i ■ ' ■ ■' . ' ' ' • 0 ■ ■, . , ■ ' . • , 

I>. Mimicry Xrepetition of a model) 

■ . ' •• '• / • ■ ^ : -" ■ • , 

^ V According to the classroom setting and the materials used, th^ 
^ student will demonstrate greater skill in mimicking model sentenced, 
poems, songs, and other selected materials in comparison with the level 
'of fluency achieved in ^Levels I and II. 

II. Directed Cteacher-motivated) . ^ 

According to the classroom* setting and the materials used, the stud- 
ent will. . . . ' 

/A* answer with complete set),tences any question' which contains familiar 
vocabulary and structu'res. ' ^ : , 

B. ask questions' using familiar vocabulary and structures. 

C. , demonstrate ability tb use familiar vocabulary and structures. 

. D. present oral siamnaries of approximately ;40-6ff words based on reading 
material presented at this level. V 

E. recite selected poetry with pronunciation and intonation patterns 
fitting the mood of the 



?. enact roles from selected skits and plays with prbnunciatioh and in- 
tonation patterns fitting the culture. 

G. present oral descriptions and/or explanations of pictures, current 
events, filmstrips,- and movies using familiar vocabulary and struc^ 

|-. ; \ tures,,. ■.■ . 

lfl/\ri^ 'Origlhal (creative expressions) : 

• •. • ■ V- ' : : / 

"-l:? >. According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the 
student will. . .. 

A., present;^ dialogues simulating every day situations, using patterns 
; * approximating native speedh. -o-. 

^ \ B. . give monologues using patterns approximating native speech. 

. ■ • . ■ ■ •■ • " . . .. " ' • • * ' • . ■ ■ ■• • • ~ ■ •■ ■ ." " 

. discuss familiar topics using patterns approximating native speech. 



Reading Skills: 



Ail material lead is either a recombination of familiar vocabulary and . 
structures or is initially presented by the teacher. . 

. Directed 

According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the stud- 
ent will... . 

■ ■ ■ •- ■.■ ■ ' ' -■ ' 

^'^A. reati aloud with proper pronunciation and intonation material, such as 
dialogues, poems, ^ and selected reading paa^ges. 

B. demonstrate comprehension of writtea material, such as dialogueis, ' 
poems, and selected reading passages. 

■ ■■• ■'■■■^ • ^. . ■ • : ' ' ' - ■ • ■ 

il. Semi-Directed 

According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the stud- 
- ■ ent will. /■ 

. A. read aloud vSth proper pronunciation and; intonation mater J il, such as 
dialogues, poems, and selected reading passages. 

■ ' ' • ■ *' ■ , . . ■ 

B. demonstrate comprehension of written material, such as dialogues, 
poems, and selected readinjg passages. r ^ ' 

III. Independent , 

The student will, read simple material in books, 'magazines, suad news- 
papers, usually at one leve^ below the instructional level. 



i^riting Skills : 



: ,A11 writteii wt>rk ■reflect3 /correct spe^ proper use of vocabulary ' 



. V Dictations 



■ * ^ ■ . 



ent 



A<:<:prdirig to' i^e (^Jlissr^^:^ the materials, usfed;i/ thejstu^ 



write' selected. 



of - f ajniiiar- inaterlar and/or; recpAbind'^^^^ 



"■'il,- directed: ! Writing' ^: - :^ 

A^ctptding;. tQ\th ^lass-rcibii/siet^ materiafSv^^^^ tiHe^.:st\id-- 

/ ^ . ;ent^ liPntlntfiB^^ t aci:iyiti;esj;a 
;-;;/i- \V'SkiJ^ls;4- bulrr^ixsingvma|erial^;-^ 'p!im!^ 

iii i/' tndef^ndeht Coppp^iH A 



V ' - ^ ^^cbrdini. tO : the cifeas^itopm setting andir't^ stud^r:.;'^v ; 

ent' ^^11. continue the ra^p^-v^it 'de^cril^c^^ 
- . • ' ^ ibiVi^t? of ^ gre^t^t 4ength and v^egte^ ■: ■ % > : > • '■ 



I. f. 
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: All^^r^ French by native 

^speake?:sv'^^^ t speech at normal 

■spee^i, ^ 'Therfe^^ patterns, such as dialects , 

■chiJld:*^^^^^^^^^ o.l'^. sXang which may^ be discussed in con- 

rneqtibtf: \i?ith selection. 



Accord 

C'':'^^:^^A;^'r- deitibnstrat 



fthgi^vtjia^ipctar^^^^ the inaterialsj used, the stud- 



bn of various situations and vocabulary: rel- 
Lsted^under; I-III Listening •Skills, 



B,- denibnstr^te -^^^^^ of plays, 

^ noveis,;\i|^ utilizing, familiar vocabulary 

. ■ . . and..;StxiiSlj: "''''"^ 



. deQibhis||^^j^^|G^^ comments based 

•'miiterial. ' / 1 -.y ' :. ' ■ ' ■ > ^ ' 

D, : deSo^^e^t6. comprehensibKy^f '.standard French in normal conviars^-^ 

■ tion^^si^uations.^:-.'^• .J"' ■* 

E. : ^ d^oristr^t^ lectures, broadcasfts, and recording^^^- ; 
; a vsubje vocabulary arid structural range. - / 



Jt^ate comprehejaslo^^^^ only partially fami-: 

■hrcyugb contextual, cilues. ; , ^ -iis: 



V 1^' Structutll. 



■ § ^ Accdfding to t^^^-classroom 'setting and . the materials used,, the stud- 
■■^■^ ent wil^ (iemonstxaj:e compr^heriision of the^tructures listed under tevels 

. '"^ ^ I^^' Stnictural .^Wtening' Skills, but in greater depth. 
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\ Speaking Skills : . \ ^; " V 

All mimicked and directied^ are spoken. with rhythm, intonation, 

pronunciation', and spee^^^^a^ native speech. Original utterances 

are spokeh well enough, to be ^u speaker ot French and 

- are not offensive to the ear., Emphasis is on directed and original utterances 

I> Mimicry (repetition of a model) / 

According to the classroom setting and the materials^sed, ' the student 
will demonstrate greater skill in mimicking model sentences, etcV, in 
. comparison with the level of .fluency achieved in Level III* 

II; Directed (teacher-motivated responses) 

According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the student 
will demonstrate the ability to perform the skills previously listed 
■ under Level III Directed Speaking Skills^ but in greater depth. 

Ill* Original (creative . expresslohs) ■ ^ 

According to the .classrbqm setting and the materials used', the student 
-.will;.. . ■ V v- ■ : 

' A^ demonstrate the ability to perfbrm the skills previously listed un-?- 
der Level .III Original Speaking Skills, but in greater depth, 

> . B. demonstrate the ability to cpmraiinlcate in French in a. way suitable 
to the age ana level of study, / - 



Reading Skills : " * / 

Material read is either a fecombinatioh of familiar vocabulary and 
structures or is initially presented by the' teacher. . 



: IV Directed ' 

^ ::•>• ^ ' ■•* . •• ' ' " . ' '"' ■ ' • ■ . ■' 

According to. the classroom setting, and the materials used, the stud- 

^; .'ent will.... 

.■■•■•'.■'»■• ." ■ . '■ ■ • ' ■ , . < ' , ' ■ , ■ 

' " . A. dem^bpstrate the ability to perform the skills previously listed under 
Level III Directed Reading Skills, but in greater depth. 

B. read aloud demonstrating the awareness of how phonology affects mean- 

. II. Semi-Directed ' ' * 

^ ^ According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the stud- 

ent will. . . / ; . . . / . 

A. demonstrate the ability to perform the skills previously listed under 
Level III Semi-Directed Reading* Skills, but in greater depth. / 

B. read aloud demonstrating the awareness, of how phonology affects mean- 
Ving. ''V-:'-- . \: 

III . ; Independent ^ •■ ■ - ' ^ u'-/'- ■ • ^ 

The student should become acquainted with books, newspapers, and mag- 
■ ' ■ azines., . • ■■ 
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Writing Skills : ' !/ .;' V ■ ; v. . . 

All written work reflects proper use of vocabulary,' st;anciard spelling, 
* ''gmd;: structures • ;:■ 

■I.. Dictations '/'a. ■ , .;" ■, \ 

- AcGotling to ' the'clla^ the materials used, the stud- 

, ent will write" siele^ted par^gaphs of .familiar material, arid/or recombina- 

. _ ■ '■^•^■.^lons'-df it;.- ^v. ^ ' ' ' ' ■■' 

II;^: J)irec^ed Writing ■■■"^"■■•'s' r- 

; ^'According to the classroom setting and the materials used a the stud- 
; . .ent.wiil... / , / I " 

A. write answer? to oquestions based on 'material presented , 

B, write questions based on material priesented. 

write coinpositions based oh answers " to questions and/or suggested 
guidelines about; familiar material; ■■■ y-.:\/ ..^ y'' ■ • 

D. ' liake necessary written changes required by the gratn^ma tic al^ pat terns. 

* i^,; paraphrase what is heard' in dial^^ 

III. Independent Composition , 

According to the classroom setting and the materials used, the.stud> 
,. ent will... . ■ : ' / ' • 

V A. paraphrase sentences from reading material cpntaining difficult vo- 

■■^cabulary^ "■ ■ 

B. write, compositions ba^^sed on material discussed or read. 

C. write original compositions on. a vai^ety of subjects as .assigned by 
''the.- teadher-; /• ' /■ 

• D.^ write original dialogueis base^ ori familiar s 
: . / E. write using Vocabulary :appraprl:a:te to the s 



CHAPTER 6 



USING A TEXTBOOK SERIES 



The deyelognrent of teaching strategies; over the years has been fr^' 

the so-called "traditional^'' sys.tenr of basal, book orienjatiori to the . V- ' 
/'audio -lingual approach. As. a consequence, many school .districts . 

have.adopt^' is basic texts one or. ano^ther of the various *sets of. 
: materials designed .for the implemeritation of the audiO'lihguai approach; 
■; to lang^ge ,teaching. These textbooks,, "tapes,, workbooks and accompany- .. 

ing'^! manuals; are teaching aids wjhich miist be adapted v to the nee^i^f 
'• each-.class*-.' • -vv;^?^ .. 

.Necessary adaptations, deletions, \and additions to the text. and- 
materials must be made by teachers in accordance with the amount of , 
time at their dis|)osar for teaching the program as well, as i the' makeup. 

. and^ goalS: of each class. Students differ in ability, motivationj age^ 
. .. and preparation. Some may have had inst^ction in elementary school 

' or at home. Credit by examination can be used in these: cases to 
tpetter placed the students. . ;. 

.The earlier the program in French is begun, the greater the. opportu- ' 
■^ nity afforded 'for workingT't^^ areas' 
of listening ajid speaki!ngr In working with students who begin their 
•. study of French .in grade 7,. teachers will find many' opportunities to 
supplement the basic. materials; 0 texts. They will be able 

to. apportiOn more; time to the audio-lingual, training phase; pay more 
a.tt;ention to cultural materials as an; integrated part of the program; 
introduce poetry,- proverbs, atid songs; extend the 'basic vocabulary^of 
the various units; and develop dialog adaptation to a far greater 
degree. Teachers will; probably^find that , regardless of the textbook 
;, being . used and which the students begin their studyy they . 

. will have to pr6vid'eCadditional. material for reinforcenient of a specific. . 
^ .-concept, additional drills for mastery of a particular structure, and 
additional narrajtives for aural comprehension' or reading practice. . . 
None, of the 'new: textbook programs 1^ in At^elf to : . . 

be supplemented in.- some way. to meet the needs of a parf^^ySfl*^^ or 
■ of the total iprogram. ' Teachers . should not hesitate. to5^<^J^ 
. .use the addiVional material ^required .to bring the clM^ii^i^^s^w^^ the- • 
" objectives, always rememberin^^-4;iiat when iiitrodu^ng nei|^ 
^ mentary to the basic; material v provision must be m^de'^fo:gJrt§^^^ 
: integration through their inclusion in pattern drills y^'^qctesi^^^^ ' 
answer dfillSj and;'directed dialog practice., and they must^"" allow fqj|r 
later re-entry if ..the additions 'so demand. ; , 

Te^achers may prepare th^se extra' materials themsel^s ,, but it :is 
. . suggested that they -either go to other ^sources whenever ppssible tto 
save time and effort 'or that they try to enlist- thr^ joint effort.vof ; 
the department in preparing such materials'. ,.• ■ . 
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It wouMr-be a worthwhile* pro jept to be ;Vndertak:en in^^^a^ iriservice ' .. v . 
worksho^^pVogranv. under, the;*, direction of .a/capable and experienced 
chairm^iJor s materials .will directly : 

reflettm:}^^ thought of /the group as^Ht pertains to tihe\#ext and will 
supply everyone in the diepa:rtm 

It has been found that the mat e¥ial(^ off given. . 

level in the various eudio-lingual .tQX^ too; e'xtei^sive to,be.^ 

covered in ot^e' 'year. This is :particui^ly true' of the 'first-level . * : 
mkterials when-V F in grade 7. Deletions or adaptations 

, will -. of t^h be' necessary / .'However / if a unit .of the ' textbook is omitted , 
any new vocabulary in the discarded unit whicK'is/basi to the units ' 
that follow, must be, introduced and drille$i as items of pattern practice, 
and .in question-answer practice , .Of courle>: all, re-entry drill s of 
pT:ev'ious,ly. leatned stTiictures" contained in this, unit can/ be retained " 
arid utilized in the s'tandard manner . . 

It seems important.,' nevertheless , . that no matter Ji'ibw, .many adaptations 
be made or how much* supplementary material/ be: required in the proper 

'utilization of the textbook $eriesV two considerations be kept in mind. 

^Fifst*, that . the book" be ^us.ed as closely in accordance with the author's 
recoinmendations, as possible, (especially the first time that it is being 
used) .^d second, that the entire .series be empldyed. Ea'ch level of a 
iproperly prepared series develops and supplements the former by repeat- 
ing, .stressing, and expandijig\conversational patterns, grammatical ^eds 
vocabulary; categor i-e 5-, .and 'ultimately literary skills . The" third- and 

- fourth- level texts should'be the logipal. culmination of a coordinated 
and systematic. pWgram, .and, therefore , serious consideration should be 

^given tO;.the adbp^icof of'a total textbook series. ^ 

' . • - ■ f ■ ■ - ' . ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ 




;CHAPTER 7 ■ / , ; ; . :i ' 

EVALUATION V , \ ' ^ : . ' 
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TTie widesjiread u^^^ of'xaudid-liTxgual \:echnijques. in fpr-eign;^I 
- . teaching ' M rise to a reconsideration of . evaluat 

. ; The 'general conclusion has bee^^ that , a trtily purppsfeful t T 
• prograip is one which comjprehehds. evaluatidn of pr^ four 
basic conununication /skills; in contra of structure, vocabulary, an^^^ 
. * : idiom; and in acquisition of cultural knowl^^ ,^ * " ' / . ; ' 

'.'V-.--. v Teacher-Madfe Tests ' • ; ^ '^^ - ' ' ■ ^- ^' 

' - i Ei^eri if 'audio^-lin^alr texts have acc test materials,; it^^^ ;* . V * 

"Suggested that /teacher?5 deyise -ad^ tests on their oym^ I^^^^^ ^ • ' • : 

: : cases, too muchv material must bb covered befpre the class; riis re^^dj^^jt^ * 
; • tak^: the tes^^^J^ In others, ^thiere , 

^ . ^is Jdttle 6rSiS^)Variet>^^ test types. ; Some -o^ithese materia 1^: . - / ' 

V are; deficLeri^^: ^ Comprehensive in tiernTs y ' ^ 

. o^ tesiiiig\ ai variety of .skills; and the= control r 'V'^^ 

• ^ ':^yoc3buXaTy : furthermoreV if the teacher has . adapted ' the: unit invany ; > ; • ■ ' 
way by^, addition or del^tiorv, .the. test will no longer, be completely valid;. :^ . , . 
^ ; . G testing should be^c applicable. ■ IV- 

. ■; In constructing ^t'Keir pwn 'tests, the teachers, should^ > : . 

- ' ^v. ■ t reflect audi.p-;lingual aims a,rid "procedures. The use^of nori-> , • *. • « 

contextual items i'or the testing of structurai cont^g?! ahd, vocabulary, 
i corij ligations, word lists tp be tr^slated^ etov) is % : . 

■/^^^jI^^^^^ that is qniy partially consistent with thC audio-lingual ■ ' ; ; . ; 

^l^fi^^ that test' items be p^resented^ih increasing: 

^^^i^^llll^ student may , not fee di^tpur^ged at» tKe" 

Sl^^^^^ test ite^s should test one point bnly: This 

v:-^S5^^^^ in the 'testing of Structure, vocabulary,/ and ^ ^' [. 



. ' Aural.;;Gbmphr:eh(^iision: \ ''-■^y',:' 'y^-y^^' "' i -/^^'/^'Vi^^ ■ , V;'. ..-'^j"'' ' ..• ^ 

Fn thf foliating types of tests ,t{^tfe .students need see any , French. * ; 
They haye-ari answer shjebt- containing numbered or lettered items. ■■/■r^-y^ ' ' 
Each example^s heard piiiiy once; particulariy after th^ initials-few ' • • 
^. te^i^s when students ay"e^aware of ^the style arid format/ ' :'"^^^^ ' - /: 

Sound Discriminatidn^Te^ - - . :^^ : ' /: ' ^ r 

' the student *sees a picture of a boy singing in a choir. .'The^^^eacher • 
prpn.buaces a pair , of sentences . ^ The'student circles on 'the . ^fSwier^^^^^^ 
the number Of the sentence which describes the picture. V ^ ^^^^ - vV 

' ' •■ ■"•.•:"",'. ' • ,■/:':: ■ - ;■ - '^ • '^--^''^ '.'o-'^i -^-^ -••^ 

* \ ; Tether; 4v 11 fait^spn travail. ' i- ; . • - s " 

. ' , 2. ' II fait _SQn,. travail', ; ^ , :« * ''''''> ■■■:':'''■■ 
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■ The studQnt'hejars a pair of sentences, as those abovfe, and circles- ^ 
the . word -;*la ineme" or "diferent'* on the anWex sheet depending on -V'.' 
the situation^.. ^ ^'-^^^ • • ' . ' . ''V 

The student hears a series* of three sentences, one pf which is ^ : • 
different from the, other two. He( or she circles on the answer sheet the 
number of the sentence which differ^.:from the others. . ...^ * 



Teacher: 1 . Nous 



avons jiko^is cadeaux. •> 



. 2. Nous avons -^^^^aieaiix' 

V ' Nous avons. trois cadeaux."^ 

^ , Identification Test : - / . ' ». 

* The^students see a set of three or four pictures. They hear a simple 
-V sentence arid circle- on the answer sheet the number of the picture which 
. "I^b^^^ to that sentence.. This^ test '-'may also be used to -test . ' 

'/^ading-^>t:ompreherision and vocabulary items. = ■■■-^ [ 

' - Example:- Three pictures in simple stick-form are/ displayed. \ 

/ No. X shows sun > No. 2, rain, No. 3, snow. The 
- — J. . * teacher reads a sentence once or twice: 

• • . Teacher: XI pleut . .^ ' 

-^f^ Continuation Test ^v,. . -^^^^ . . - ; .;V ' 

• .V The studerit^hears a statement.; The speaker th^n pronunces three or 

-Igour^^^^^^^ statements- bnly one of which is a logical continuation 

y^^fp^t^^^^ thought of the o'ytginal statement. . The :studerit. circles on the . 
^.; :• ■ a^^^ the . statement which most logically continues • 

^ \ • the .thought q[5 the speaker. . Thisvtype 'of test may be presented visually. 
. V - as 'a test of reading comprehension. ^ [ ♦ ; . ♦ 

^V-:' ' ."^^ Je vais donrier un cadeau:a ihori ami. ^' . - . 

V * Clrdice?: - i II ,fait^;beau t^emplTT^^ ^'^ \ 

\. V 'y^ / ' 2'* J ^ ai touJour envie 'dfe visitei*. PariSA ' . . ' ^ 

. • vi^: \ . " . / .3. .11 ya" cumplir seize ans. 'v^ ^ t '^"^ 

Xf teachers' de^^^ that they would- l^ce . to make ^up' miiltfiple^'^hoid^^^ 
coj^pletion test^ - to be u3ed- in the^ testing: 'pf . aural compr^hi9*isioi;i**, ±t\ 
i'.s .suggested .that .com|^Ietion choic^s""?fioial^^^ final , 
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si.pt and that ni^edial slot choices shoul d bb 'avoided . 
^ 'Good: ^^Ifefes^enfants ne veuleilt^Bas ' . ■ . ' 

^ PodVi; V Jbah ■ . ' . . • 5^ aii cinem^. ^ , | 

The second type of item freqj^ently causes confusion whefj^fhe choice^ . 
are presented because of the break in the continuity of the.^entence. 



Tense ^discrimination: 



(For use lat0 in Level li and. ffi^su^^ The s^^(^nt hears ^ * 

a statement involying averb indicat^irig; a time period. On a: c company-- \ 
ing answer sheet Y^^s)v she circles'^thb numbef correS:ponding to J^e/ 



adverbial expression of time. . ' ■.■'^i^^ri ^ 

Speaker: /Hbn amidst revenu. / V 

' Choices: l.:d.emain -2^ hier 3: la semaine. prochine 



Control of Structures and Forms ' ■ /: • . 

These tests may be used, by the teacher as supplements 
Parallel Structures:. ''The student 

Je re^arde^e l.ivr,^. ^ . Jb le regarde. _ 




lis jquent fe match^;^ 

.... 



"--The stiiflent filis^in tK)? blank space'making t*»e same charige^^ as: in the . ; 
modeif The tes% may ^I'so a^miriistered^oraily . hut -t^^^ makes it' very 
difficult initially!, c , • • ..V > K ^ - '" 4 > ^ - 

• *■■!' V ■ - ■^ ■ .-I ^ r- 

Sentence Construction: V • v- r • ' ' : 

The studSht se^s al^sentence accompanied l?y a ^lumber oSr lexical items 
fie of sh^ wtites. af|ew of tense, oi^ word o0er 

. substituting the l^i.caul' items; in. their p^oper'^places 
%epes^ry khan^ ; tr ' : ' , - 

•.■ ■ •'■•"4 ■ ' ' ■ ' *■ . ' " ■ .'A'-^ 

. i ; i^ierr^'a t^Lijours la. nieilletire^ :y t ' . ; ' 



■ ^ 



^ encorip/comppsition/f aire/JEean 
• The stbdent 'writes : V . 



•I 



Jean fait la composition' encore. 



The student sees a series of uncohriected words. He or she must construct 
a logical sentence without altering the word order. Tense and number 
may or may not be 'Stipulated at the teacher's discretion. The student 
sees:'" : • ■ " - 

vacances voyager pendant je a Pans.. - . . 

The student writes:. . . ' '^^M^'-jf''- 

Je voyage a Paris pendant mes vacanCes. . >tSip ' 



Testing Vocabulary and Idioms 



The follpwing suggestions along with those the teacher normally, uses' . 
wiH' offei: a wide range of choices. All of these require that the 
students be able 'tg*cbmprehend whaf they are reading. ; None of these needs 
to employ the English translation even at Level I.^ ^ 



1^. The student chooses ah antonym (or synonym) of. an 
-underlined or italicized word in a sentence. 



2 . The studOTt chooses a word which 'belongs to the same class 
underlined or ita.licized word in* a sentence;. 

5, The 'student chposes a word which is defined in a , 
■ sentence'^ ' 

4. The student chQoses. the word that is missing in a 
structure or idiom in a given sentence. 

5. The student chooses the word or idiom whose meaning 
best fits a b^>ank "space in the sentence. ^ 

; ■; ':'■<;'/'■'...■ ' \ ■:' ' " 

6. /fflF student • has a dupiicated sheet of simpl.i^ draiiings. 
'He. or she is instructed. to place a number corresponding 

to statement below the correct pic 




Continuous Evaluation . / h 

> Evalxiation of a: student's ability and. performance within the language 
class is not s^ely a matter of a few tests and quizzes administered 
diaring this semiester or marking" period. It is rather a continuous .> 
process in w^ich every repetition, .or every response to a direction * 
or a question, guides the teacher in determining the individual 
student's degree of comprehension and language performance. ' 

In arriving at a specific grade for the marking period, a number of - 
. devices In addition to the test and quiz questions may be brought to 
bear. The teacher may ^at times, in the course of daily routine, > 
grade rapidly .the performance of the individual pupil a^ he or she : 
•repeats the drills, manipulates adaptations and transformation drills, 
or; answers and asks directed questions . 

■ ^ . .».-■■* 

As the class-4^^^ the language laboratory or electronic classroom, 

teachers -may keep before themselves two sheets of paper, each on a 
clipboard. One sheet idelntifies th^ students by sea:ting. position; the 
other provides space for .each student so that the teachers can make notes 
as they monitor; the activities during, a tape drill . In the lower corner 
of the^ sheet are recorded the date, tape, and class. Each student 
monitored receives an evaluative score based ori- the ability to echo -or 
tb manipulate a drill pattern, Witliin a period of 10 minutes, the teacher., 
-can evaluate half a' pattern. Not only^ill these numerous scores yield 
a measure of the student's a.chievement, but they will also record growth . 
^hrough- the: school year . . 

\[ndividi^^^^ grading and personal* growth is important .* Grading has 

far more;' be^^^ recognition af effort than , it 

does W an instiment'-of thr 



V Reporting: to Parents- - ^ \ \ 

v-^- The natj^ire of audio-lingual 'instlnict when used: suggests a degree of 
oConcWtfration ^nd applicax. required of . students "tjiat wbu!ld seem to 
indicate the conventional me.aps of reporting student progress to 
, 'parents .is ^lot .alwa)^s ^adequate. Experience h|LS sh^own ;1i}iat many parentsv 
- * question t^e 'meaning of the . letter or uDmber .gra'des normally usedj^ * . 
.. ^ especially during aiy/' prereading^p 

r-aiiff ' " ' ~ 



y Write the customary paper- en.cil typei^ests. - They want to^ know 

' hgvi .the teacher has arrived at ;the grade ^and also- jias t-. wKat the grade . 
: reflects. An" explanatory 'note to students ' andAor parents can prevent 
misunderstandings and faster cooperation and. good relationships . 

' •: . li^. ord^^t^b be as Qb'j ect.ive, as possible,; the followihe: sample rating 
sheet .can, be used a^s a guide for teacher^. .A good, average and poor 
; ' " s6ale is.liseful. ^ . ' . \ : . V'/ . * 
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'Aj- ; General^:- A 

'i$t' 1. Retention ,5^ ; , 

• . ' *. ■ '■. ■■ 

2. . PreT?aration of vrifittei^. homewdrk 
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V 3/ Preparation of oral homework 
. : ■ ^ :4;- . pairticipation in classroom recitation 

: ^"^^^ i 
• ;i. Listening 

-^r a. Discrimination of sounds 

. ; - -'. *- ■».■•; * ■. 

' ■ . • <»• . • . . 

b. Understanding the ..teacher ^ 

" .-1^ c. Understanding bthej pupils 'r^ 

^ ' d-0 Following oral- directions and instructions 

. >J ^- V ■ \.. . . • 

e. « Comprehension of moderately long passages 

^ ■ - ■ • ' ' ^ : #■ "■ ; . . 

" ^ f . Understanding and manipulating oral driils and dialog 

i 5^ adaptations on tape \ ' , 

* ■ 2. Speaking . - . 

4 -^ a. Repeating a word of phrase cori'ectly . . 



A .b. RepeatMg a sentence correctly 
^ ^ c. pronouncing accurately 



^ . d. Speaking with acceptable rhythm, linking, and intonation , 

' : e. Using French for communication * ^ . * 



« : .., 3 , Reading ^ ^ ^ / . ; 

a. Reading material learned audioVlingually . " ^-"^.i - \ ^ 
-b. Comprehending new. material and recombinations without 

■ • . tecoUrse "ta translation 

^ ^ \v; . ■'■ ,^ c. Manipulating material ^ derived, through readinjg' ' ; ' ^ y ] 
:■ . ;v>^^ 4. ".Wr luting . . -fe^v , ■ , " , . - ■ - . . - ^ 

-■ '.^ ^ "• ■ . ■ • ■ ■■ ''''^^ . ^ ■ 

. ,v '>- '^^ - ^ 'v^.^ ■Accurately tra?^;cr^^^ materials learned' audio-lingual ly 

b. . Writing ■correetTy from dxctation, ' . . ' 

* ■■ c- Answering, in :written</form;^est materials ma:stered ^. 

audio- lingual ly • ^ ^v,.--. - - ^ ; ■ ; 

. * V . ; Performing subsl;itutipns;,,and tra^ormations undeP^u^ 



i 



■ Life il? 
infinife 
expexierife 





iii^s&iid this. ' A : 

^ v of :4ctij<^ties.'; *Each rieW; adventure : . V^^* > 

^erefdrevpuf language fli^^ ^ ; . ; - . ■ ' : ' ^ ' : 0^ / ;: ; v 

The cIassTObtoJIH| maiyelottS^ya^ thi^igs^v -z^; ^ 

happening .in ^ sQ^^^MHte : there is nOi'excuse f pr"^ -iaiiguage 

bevboringv : Stgd|^^Htexit^ and: siistaihe;d by^ 'ip'^ '^' • ' 



i . Teacher yta . 
clothin'g?^ 




|s on;' which: 7?. * ' i ^ ^ 

^iit3 and • nimnib id^tif ^p^^; / ^ \ ;J \^ 

■ passesV:the p ' ' 



.^*;^:ijVbrd^^^^^ of a common food pULr; V^ 0- J- 

y 'i^l .j^ '-:^^-^^ pair. - V * 

£x;a]i5)ie: ::. ter. ', citron : ' ■ , 



'4 



». * .^v/iJarPe^^^ "how-to" dempnstrat^i^ in whr^ ;j)ifei^er ^^/^ 

■ '''^tiseT^of 0^ imtiF^^ ■ ^ : ; ■ s : 

citn^ cgreate^^ds'.for ^ '-neW^paLpeir pr magazii 



?&ff ' ,^^^4. r Students c4tf ;create: ads' .f^ :d '•new^papejr- pr magazine^^p^M^th 

"^^0^-' yy-^ the ampeT^^t?tVe\^ ■ ^^^'^'y^ ' 

=^c;*:.?;vj?^-'<.*^ : . ' : ; "^J^i^I e ir 'F ly ' ,th e • r i e^dly^ ' s K^e s" 'of .United. '^^'^I'^i^^^ 



' - ^5 • VYpu Ar)&'^th(ere;'^^; :,S3tud«K^s take "^rql ei>o:f ..v^^^^ reporter anlJ;^|g^s 
• ^^^ 7 2^^hist^Dxic personalatj^ ^^^^^^^ P^?^^^^ 
j Mii^ v^^^boiil^hat he/she: dz^v^wlQ^y't^ etc. ^Proper use of tenses 



IS 



5^- 



■/i.< 



' 6, w^lntro'diiofi^ studetitj^'o i^^erent forms^. of . 1;^$^^^ .Show them, 

and dtSci^^^ 
' : Tlitf^n,:^hi^e'' theii^:^ 

: style,^cptdi]ig Ip^ letter to Mother/: 

l^^Jfeo . : . '* . * * 



7.: eh'al^des^'^r^tec'hej^^ on slips ^pf paper* 

,,1 Each stpdentNd^a^-j^^^s^^^-^^ tp get other students to 



gu^srs the '^rove>i^|( 



out , 



3e9pie^vdo;;"£^ 




••MlovfiM^witJi^ ■ei'ass>: disciSfsspji af^ ■ ' 

' '^ctf,'^^^^' -make aT^$i^^5i^<:i$ipMm5 y 'etsi^J,y0n':^^-^^t; ■ 

"' units'"pr%Vto!iasl)f. ekt^iun^^ Ib^pr.-' Revels. 



' .fe*l^enl^* or jc^flfiifai 

. ■ • . '■ ■ ■ ■ ^ -. " . 

■ Student s^c enact 



■ W /'Have students "teach'i^tudents dS- ibv^er lev.e^s j|ith€.r- a^' t;if <?xs ^ 
%^ as: ^dtcbeEs. for a%y." Be^ sure;^.:^). isea'iljg)^^^ 
.' pians- iid of feV assistance g.nd^,petvifibhp$f|tich 'as.ppWl>le. 

can faso .doHe-with :el#jftaii^i.s(JhbOJip^^^^^ , 
i^/- school^students. sefiffl to eipjoy *Mrkirtg^?w.ij^Ivi^^^ 



' ll^ Have stude^its orgaiiize -and' participate |in French |pee^h 

•■•iPestivai 'with'. ca.^oTXQ&, ?ucfi/as.>- ofaif iijit^erpi^tatjQn^i oratory 
* 1^ etc. / This canr;!be;: m . a^irweai -as an intra- . • 

school , miv^i^}^^^ m up'pef /levels . 

'•16. :.- Have%^ sMool student sM^^.a^^^^^^ guides" fdx;:int,ermedia|^.:<. v 

.s ilifem aisist \he HawsS'^i Visitor^'. 

.:;^-:V/.B^reau/,-..^^, 4,.^^:. :■,; >;" :^ /Vp- ^ ■ . 

>17.' : FtirV th origiT^ short atones or .poems 

: ; cbuid: !^^^^ them; ■ ' tHfemWith, tfl^e class . 



^'18^-' StiiSts carf'pild^^ fiimstrips or slide shows'" 

^ : . ■ b^^ ehoosiri|. -/They can write .various 

v'- scripts - which'. may*^ audience.-, ^. ., 
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;i9;;/:'Se^^^^^i^^^ in class. Teach students the- names for^ c,« 
(V-^ ©tcw Make up a setf of cards on %; 

irtdxvidual problems, etc. , wliich one migiit 

- i.e., "You dropped your fork-^ — Ask— — v 

. .t^ one.'' A" capable student or th^ teajcfher . ' .. 

V:;; : canAp^ piart of the waiter. As the meal progresses you 

^lf l'\^;as^ select a new card from the ones that remain. - 

■ ^' Air^ will be conducted in French as much as » ' . 



20. \ After s done initial research and reading about the 

history of a part of the Franco-world, let them do a pictorial • 
/ ' histoid of the significant events, such, as preparing a mural of 
; Its history. : 

.. " . ■ •■ ,■ , > ■ , ' ■ 

21. -Jeopardy: Divide class into teams. Teacher- givps name of a 
.person, place, or event. Students give the question that would 
give that answer. ' " 

; ^- , Example: Teacher says, "The Louvre." Students should 

( say, "Where is Leonardo da Vinci's painting of the. Mona Lisa? 



EKLC 



If you are lucky enough to have lived in Paris - 
as a young Aan, then wherever you go for the - 
rest of your life, it stays with you, for Paris 
is a movable feast. 

' Hemmingway . . . 



It" 
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APPENDIX 



e follisfrfirfg m slight ^daptktion> from the- 

'IcKinley High School Curricula Development Project , a product of a work- 
h shop held in 1973. It is good summary of French activities at the 
secontory level and could t^e-^ a most useful tool in servihg as a pattern 
for schools to work on their own .curriculum projects . 

Some projects, currently undertaken, can now be assisted .t^ docu- 
ments such as the Foreign Language Program Guide , Fduijidat^L^n Program • 
Objectives^and this language guide, as well as the; .idfeil#£^^^^ 
the Performance Expectations. These should be most helpfui in arriving / 
at a clear picture of the school's 'instructional goals and objectives. 
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FReirai LANGUAGE I A-B 0805 



1. To deyelpp the skills 6£ imderstaindingy^peiaklngy reading, 
and i4^itijig basic structures of the FrCT|||||lan^uage and 

' French sound system* . ' " 

2. ^To develop an understanding and appreciation of the 

Frerich kriiiture* . 

DESCRIPTIOH : / \ 

This cdurse will have an emphasis on oral communication • 
For this purpoacy thti phonemic system* of the language will 
be stressed (letter sounds - pure/ vowel sounds , nasals, 
consonants and semi-consonants - syllable combinations 
for accurate vord and sentence prbntmclation, intonation 
patterns, liaisons, elisions, and stress)., 

Basic utteratices, such as greetings, time telling and asking,^ 
: classroom conversational terms ^ family related activities, 
expressions 4 of surprise, dlsgusj: and happiness, also . \d.ll, . 
be p^esent^d requiring a spontaneous reaction and under^ 

standlhg.^ / ^ 

•'••- ■•„. ^ ^ ■ 

"Basic grammatical structures and vocabulary wlli be cov^r- ^ 
ed In context. However, spontaneous, recognition of v^Sc^b-r^ 
ulary Ite^ms out of conti^t td.li be Cmphaslzcdy too.^^^^^^^T^ ' 
communicate In the target laaguage ohd" must grasp the mean- . J 
^' Ing,. lsoiatq4 or In context, vlthout conscious reference to 
■ ^-^ English. : . : ' ■ . . ' . ; • 

■• V ' , . . ■ * • 

Visual ald§ tjHI be used to accentuate thc/meanlng of an 
Isolated wordy or expressions. 'But In the absence of a • 
ylsualvaldy * the student will be required to recognize 
>^^hat wor4 or expression upon hearing it> Furthermore /she or 
ne. will be ■ required tp accurately use it 'In an ejcpres - 
sion pf one's dwn together with'^the correct manipulation of an 
_ appropriate grammatical structure learned. / , 

^eadln^ -of ^tnaterials ^Ir^ady learned or£illy will 
the knox7ledge previously acquired. 

Written communication will have a secondary but also ^ii^ortant 
consideration. Written exercises, quizZxCs, tests, or 

exams ttIII inquire correct spelling ajid sentence structure*. 
- But this iTin be simplified on^^ the basis of the oral, ex- 
*pression already mas termed. 
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Culture be covered fiy aeans: of films (travel and education- 

al) on France and Ito various aspecti o;#French civil ^:zation. 
Native speakers will be Invited who i/iii contribute \>lth 
aspects of th^ traditions, dustoms, mores, food. Industry, ed- 
^ ^ ui;atlpn, music of address, cpurtesy patterns, 

kinesics^ onomatopoeia, and realla, Xrlth an opportunity for 
discussion. There will be also r and projects on the 

^ mentioned 'subjects Involving students In their preparation 
and research. - 

/■ ' ■■ • •, ' . , . '. ' ■ .• . 

The Introduction to French culture should be an Integral part 
of the teaching of the language so that the student Scan obtain 
. a keen Insight of vhat goes on among the people who iise tjie 
. language which one Is studying; but. It should not substitute . 
f 01^ language. It should simply serve to stimulate the student 'V 
interest in learning about France, its people aijd its language. : 

PRE^REQUISITES ; i 

Itone. Except: A is a pre-requlslte to B.v 

GOALS: Sf}gED IN-BEHAVIORAL TERHKOLOGY 

■ COCm^ the Student shall « . . ^ 

a) Demonstrate orally the rudimentary prbflclency in- 
volved In understanding and speaking* the French lan- 
guage; I.e., be able to misncr and ask questions on a 

, 1-1 basis (student-Instructor). 

b) Demonstrate a basic mastery of the French sound system. 

c) Be able to use' Icnowledgeably .basic structures of Fr^ch 
. . -graoonar* ' ^ 

d) Know basic French expressions. ' - 

^ e) Be able to recognize and react. to Isolated vocabulary* 
words and/or expressions. > ; ' . V ^ 

' f ) Be able , to read and understand simple x^itteti passages . 

n) Ij;n(A7 major cultural aspects related to the French speak- ; 

h) Be able, to perform In the French language In a: manner , 
^ acceptable by an educated native speaker. 

1) Be able to understand, differentiate and distinguish the ■ 
grammatical tetmlnology; gender, case, number, etc. 



AFFECTIVE: Tlie student sh^dl 

a) Enjoy the experience of being exposed to the learriing of 
. another lahgimge; ^ 

b) Appreciate the advantage of becoming acquainted with an- 
other culture* 

■ ■ ■ ... ■ , _ • ■ ■ • _ . , 

c) Develop a sjense of toleration, respect and 'understanding 
. of. the foreign ways, customs, traditions > and values. 

d) Feel that the .study of a foreign language is a gl^ox^th pro- 
ces^^^ contributinig to personal and social deyelppment, 
thliiking and; education; . : ^^ v . 

e) Feel that oral foreign language development and uncterstahd- 
ing contribute to the viin^rovement and better understanding 
of orve' s ovm native language -and culture; / 

f) Strengthen' kaoi^ledge qf the contribution of foreign peo- 
ples and nations to fcAe U.S. and the world. 



j)' Ihevelop a sensitivity tcn^axfds "educated" guesses when stu- 
" - dying the oral or written [French language. /* 

. Understaiaid that French and 'English differ considerably 
in sounds, stress, structure, and pronunciation. *^ 

\ '■' ' ' ' ■ ■ ^ , ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ . . ■' ' , '■ . . ■•• •' 

1) Experience 8elf-assura^ce and confide^icei in what one knows 

! - ■ * ■ ■ '■■ V*^' '• .' ^ ■ 

m) Strengthen aesthetic undier standings . * - ; 

SPECIFIC BEHAVIORAL GOALS ' 

In class the student shall: y\ . 

• " • ■ . ^ ■ ■■ ".N^.- '■■ 

a) Participate in all oral. practices required by the tea- 
cher as a group. " ' ■ : - 

r - ' ■ ■ . ■ A ■ ■. ■ • . ■ , ; 

b) Contribute voluntarily in the answering of questions or 
/participate orally at least pnce. in every class period 

when callfe4 iipon. ' • • ^ 

■ ' J ' ' ' A- - ■ i- , ' r ' ^ ' ■ ■ ■ • ■ , ■■■ 

■ - o) Maintain atteiih^oh and i^f Hesitate to ihgui.r,e if : 

something' is ifotxlear, : ' .'^ ♦ i •> ■ * 



d) Memorize and .perform on^&ju'part of the oral dialog fbr '^the 
class at least once evejry^^TO days tc two tjeekst 

e) Submitvail assigximents when due. v . . ' ^ ; , ^ * « 



£) ^ Evideiyde Ot^writtenvqii^zzes and exaxns a minimal knbw-^ 
ledge 'of 65-75% of tKe material being ^covered. 

g) Develop at least one project otitside of clask per 
to increase the krtoirleiltee of ' ttie FrfeAt# cultured 




h) Contribute to the class ptoferesa % spfealt&g in a loud 
. and clear voice 9 even when nbt^^ure'of a cWr^ct; . 
answer. ; " ■ ' ■ '■' i ^' . /''^' 

■ y ■'- . " ■ '• . ■ ■ . ■« ' • ■ ' ' . ■ ' • " ' ■•- 

1), Be able , to reconstruct written exercises: 

■''*•"■•. . ■ •'■ . ■•■ * ■ . "'y • ■ • V ' '• '■" ' " • 

1) take' dictation using familiar vocabulary ^nd retain 

idea mentioned in the sentence for the su 
ful writing of the sentence. 

2) read and understand short passages written in the 
language >uslng familiar vocabulary and cognates. 

3) recognize, vocabulary in and out of cohtext. 

• * ■ •■ ' ■ . , 

J) Evidence a posltlve*'attltude towards the classroom ex- 
perience.' ■■ 'V- , ■•. 

k) Understand the spoken language at normal speed in the 
. . classroom^ Xxdthin the range of vocabulary, and be able , 
to anstjer questions 4^ ■ ■^■. '^ 

TEKtlWiUL C OALS; : » / 

— — " — ^ ; • "■ ■ -v ■ ■ 

Exit Evaluation Sehavlor. To obtain at least a "C" gtade, the 
student shall . . . o " 

■■ ■■. ■ _ _ ■ ■ ■ . ; ■ ^, ■ ' ; _ . ■ ■■ .4 ^ 

.a) Have regular attendance and participation (regular to 
be specified J>y' each instructor). 

- b) Giyen'^a i/riteen^xam worth lOa points, on aspects of grannar 
V vocabulary esxdj&t culture, respond correctly to at least 

*f * 65-75% pf the questions. 

cWen an oril test of 3 minutes, the student should at- 
•• ^ . •• tempt: •; [ ■ ■ < ■ , - ' ■ 

> "■ . • • • ' ' ' ■ ^ ■ ^ ■ ■ : " . - ' ^ ' ■ , ■ ^ ■ ^ \. . . .■ 

^ s i- to US6 acceptable pronunciation ■■ ' ■■■ ' f^ y 

2 . to demonstrate' understanding of t*he words ai^ • sen- '-f: 
^ V tences being pronounced ♦ ' / 

■ • ' ■■ ' '■'■'-^^k r. . ■ v ■ ' ■ . . - ; ■ ' ■ 

1^3. To use propei^ intona^ 

and disappj-oval^ - . « - ' ^ \ vf* : . 

, ' r ^ • loccrtTJiDrate the necessai^r bddy^m^ • . 

? gesf;ures when approp?rlate. . : 

^ ; #lV ^Submit ail reports o^ and all x/rltten assign- 

merits specif 1^ by the? Instructor. ' -s 



A POSSIBLE* COUIiSE COlJtEllT .DESCRIPTION' 



4-- 



FRENCH I 



.,: PLAJl't' 

LEVEL I 



1. Introduction 



SEIIESTERS A-B 



a) Classroom atmosphere: French "r- . Cultural I^and Pos^^^ 
,■ ' ^mapsyv'Sldgans - ; Z" /'V^: ■ 'Z^!- 

$) Tlajbr aspects of ieamlhg a secohd language - adyant'i^ 



r'^ptiiTpiose 




* i) Introduction, to the iPrench alphabet ated'soiro 
stressing, the Sounds that dlffCsr ^fr^ 
; V- ue, all vowel sounds, imre ;^di|[htn^ 
. ^l^|i-P^yslolo^ tq:Zpyoduqe'\thetav^ 



V 



:/^) ;^ Introduce to some basdLc greeting : patterns accompanied 

^■^yy bbdy;;,ropvement«;' ' ■ ' ^^':r ' 



7^ 



O Point i^ut rhythm and melody of sentence. / 
French ^ziguage Content basics ; ^ " " v 
..a),. Grammar / ; ''^-'r''. 

b) v Par tai of Speech ' ; ^ ; 

c) Word Order In Sentence. Structure 

d) Methods of Fprjnlng Plurals 

e) Methods of deslgilajt Ing tens^ 
y , : f) Mfomatlc^^^j^ v/ ' ' 

^ g) Relationships of modifiers to nouns and verbs 
h) Rules of pronuncl4tlbn ^ 
^ .... ■ Morphology -^/Ur-^a;;..- ; 

a). Present Tense- er verbs ; (travaller^^ r^^ 




1. name of verb f Infinitive 

2 . * Inflttltlve ending 

.3*. StCtm ', ;• \; - .' ' '\ _,{:'•.■.•'; 

N . 4. . Concept' of person number '' * ; ' 
-^ 5. Conjugation ^ ' ^ V 

b*)* Subject pronouns' - lia^op. r nous 6:ou1£ops 
' V ' w ^ifsion: - jV'ecoute 



EKLC 



• c) Verb^tte 



82. ■■•^ 



